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(-..stents,— I Thi Inrcpr rlllos: l.,l rmlu.lory— Amorlrsnlzntion-Kllmlnfltlon of fR>rm«n 

auU tbo t<?acliing of forri^'n lau^tjugrb — Juuior Llgli sctiools — VocatioutU «nlucaUoQ 

The Gary School — Military traiolng In the schools— War activities In the schools— 
roncluBlon. U. Tlte smaller cities: Administration— School board mlos and regu* 
lul ions— The surwrUi tendon t— The survey In school administration— S&larioa and 
promotions of teachers— hupMcatc scbool.^v- Supervised study— The war and the small 
city BflMioU. 

I. THE LARGER CITIES. * 

_ I:.V J. II, \'an- .SiCKLi;. Nuijfriiilcndciil of ticluxih, >ipriit;iflrl<l. J/ins., .mikI Joh.n 
W liVTJ:, .Vc»r Voi7,‘ 

Long before America '.s entry into the great war, education in the 
laj-ger cities, in common with every otlier n^^pect of om national life. 

| "a.s reacting to the great conflict across the seas. Our educational 
aiillioiities were watching caVcfuUy tlic effefts of .the wai’ upon 
^ European education, with a view to appropriivting for our purposes 

j the cdiu''al ioimlly fruitful idoa.s tliat wore coming from tlic catuclvs-^ 

I mic strugglc|^u which we had a.s yet no part ; but as tlie monitts 
I pinssed anej.^ inevitability of our being drawn into (he strugglo 

, became appiUpnt, theoretical discussion as to the wisdom of this or 

that educational innbvatiofi of England or France gave way to the 
immediate con.sideration of Iho- relation of the schools to tite prob- 
lem of war itself, in the event of our entering it. The schools were 
nualyzed as to tlioir part in a great preiiared ness program, and every 
. jihajo of educational activity was scrutinized as to its potential con 
tribution for service to a country at war.' With the entry of America 
into the war. the slogan for the schools boennte “ Win the War,”^ and 
j (lie .solut?6n of.a|l the school probloins was approached from that 
angle, for it wa^"&>on realized that the schoolsMiad boeoiue an es^ii- 
(ial part of the verv-mnehinery of pioclcrn war. That slogan is .still, 
after 18 InOittfa^ of Atnerien’s ^partieiplition in the war, tlic dcterrain 
ing factor in any consideration of educational prohlenis, hot already 
- > tlio j^rpbl^n of reoohstruction is farming its attention 0|i the «?hpoLs,. 
Vfitlhr emphasis that is ;|uje« to .hecoine more find '■mg’re Insistent. . 
And lightly so, for it is yery nppirrent that n gi-eat many of the 
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^edncational problem? of a country at Tvar'are and vill l>e the prob- 
Ifiiis of a i'ountry at peace, witli the exception that in war their seri- 
ousness is accentuated and their immediate solution demanded. 
Hence it is frequently possible— and whei'e it is ]>o.-sible, it is surely 
the part of wisdom to act a<;cordingly— to unite the discussion of the 
best Klucational measures for a ‘'Win the War'’ polity to a discus- 
sion of the applii nbility of those inensures to j)ost-war programs. 
By so doing we shall be proceeding along the linos of the warring 
European nations (particulaidy England and France), ivho under 
the compulsion of the times have adjuj^ted their education to war and 
at the sailie time have not neglected planning and even executing in 
part such a revision of their whole educational policy ns will bo^t 
make up for the derelictions of4iic past and insure the future. Un- 
less we proceed similarly, it is likely that after the war, when our 
problems seem loss acute, lacking the stimulus of a great catastrophe, 
we shall try to solve them in the same haphazard, indifferent way 
th^'has characterized onr attempts at this solniion in the past. 

The latest example of the long look ahead toward the closer 
tions, commercial and otherwise, which are sure to obtain between 
the allied nations is furnish e<l by France, which through French 
high commission has arranged to send to the High School of Com- 
. merce, of Springfield, ^fass*., for an intensive course of two years in 
, American business practice. young women, about. IS years of age, 
who have hatl a j^rclimin.arv education equivalent to that of a grad- 
uate of an Aineri<‘an secondary' scliool. These are daughters of 
French officers ^Yllo were killed in the war. This is ])robahly hut the 
vanguard of a larger delegation of young Avomcn Mho, if the initial 
experiment is successful, will ho sent to this and' other similar insti- 
tutions in this country for I'UTparation to carry oir M*ni:k in French 
business houses. It will be necessary for them, after the war, to take 
the places ofipnen who have lost their lives or been incapacitated by 
their injuries* The advantages of the plan, M*hilc marked on the side 
of commercial relations, are equally significant on the social side. 

It is tlm wish of the members of the French high commission £o ' 
have these girls made-acquainted with the home life ofihe people of 
America, and to this end arrangomcnls have l>ecn made by wlych 
they are to be taken into ,the horncs, Of representative' people of^ tho 
city aiul tmited not as hoarders but as inenibei'S of the families in 
yhich they, may be placed. . ^ = : * 

^ It/ has been . suggested that after the teiTuinat ion of* the war a 
t^ciprocal jU;rahg"eiuent,lm^ exchangc.bf pupil^ be- 

^ France)^ pt6ye;,to;,.l« 

these t\ifo Itepublfe. 
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THE LARGER CITIES. 
' AMERICANIZATION. 


I 


In the category of problciiks tha£ has l>een thrown into especial 
prominence by the war, but whose solution belongs not only to war 
but to the future, is the gieat problem of the Americanization of the 
_ ^ iininigrant. Before the war if was a problem that engaged strenuous 
' efforts only on the part of welfitfc and settlement workers and 
soci(Jogists and remained in the eyes of a great many ediicatoi-s a 
more or'*Iess academic sentimental issue. To be sure, some provision 
had been made, for certain asi^cts of the solution of the problem, 
e. g.. for the teaching of English; aiwIiMlIhe States, such as Massa- 
( husetts, had even demanded ( ompulsory "afteridance at evening 
. school of minors of 10 to 21 who could not read and write up to.the 
fourth-grade standard ; but the enforcement of such laws was de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of exeuing schools % fhe towns and 
cities of the .States, and far too few provided adexpiate facilities and 
financial support for sncli apparently extra curricula and irrelevant 
matter. But witli the war came the sudden realization of the 'vital 
F importance. of the immigrant as n factor in the winning of the war. 
The revelation of the 1910 census that there were .1 ,.5 10. .3 10 people in > 
the I nited States who could not road or writ#hnd evokctl little com- 
ment and A few ado(|uate remedial measures, but the fact that, of 
approximately 10.000,000 registrants for the -selective draft, 700*000 
could not sip their names aroused even the most apathetic to 'the 
serious imj)airment_of our military efliciciicy revealed by such figures, 

, M ith 1 out of 13 unable to respond intelligently to military or indus- 
trial orders on the one hand, and moral and spirUmd appeals on the 
other, all because of lack of a connuon medium, the necessity for im- 
mediate action on the part' of th\ fs-hools-^iecame a matter of na- 
tional imiioitaiice. Additional facilities for Americanization were 
speedily provided, and the teaching of English to the immigi-ant as 
the first step in Americanization engaged the serious attention of 
school nuthoritie.s nil over the country. 

THE IMMIGRANT AND THE NIGHT *i?CHOOLS. 

There is a* tendency to hllunc the imrtiigraiit for his ftrihire to 
leimi the language of In's new country. Biit, ns ir general' rule, hi.s. 
faihire enn be ntti-ibtited less to his hick of desire than to his lack 
«f oportnnify. The opportnnhy must be given him Irreyery com- 
lAiinity hy.amplo provision for bight ithoolslliat shalH« looked ^ 
upon a-s hn int^« pgrt oi.the fiin<)£iops of the .schools o|- America, 
Up to tkepre-sent schooUiils been treated ns a‘ foster-child, 

maltrent^l pd >t en disioh^rtted 'Vfhen the fe<iiiii-edi 1, j| the 
wisely, conceifwl plan -of t!Sc National CommitWe Illiteracyyds 
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to be realized, i. e.. the utilization of all the school niachiiier}’ of 
the country in the feaclung of llie forei^rn illitcruto, the adniinibtm- 
tive wisdom of educational authorities will' be taxed as novor l>efore 
to ^Ive tlie pedagogical and financial problems that will come from 
this broadening of the scliool's functions.. ^ 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO THE IMMIGRANT. 

The fallacy that teaching English to foreigners is a simple, sec- 
ondary matter, ami may he safely entrusted to any wlio can be found 
to accept Ihc pittance allowed siicli instruction, heeds apparontly 
to be demonstrated, for the policy of most night-school iffstruction 
in English rc*st> upon this fallacy. It is lime that educators realized 
that English for the foreigner is a foi'eign language and that the 
giving of instruction in foreign langnage^in onr educational schcnio 
has always prcsuppastnl a certain tecluii<[ue of instruction and a ci*r- 
tain ’minimum at least of preparation and specialization. 


ENGLISH AND THE PROBLEM OF AMERICANIZATION. 

The selection, prcjiaration^ and organization of night-scliool 
teaclmvs ought thei'e<t)re to engage the moV serious attention of . 
scliool administrators, and particularity. Itecause it is through i\\^ 
foreign language.* Engli.^i in this instance, that tlie iuiinigrant's first 
introduction to the cU'^toms, thoughts, and ideals of the new country 
may dtmic. • Tlie ni^Kt-school, inst rnctor hoccines, nolens voicns, the 
interpreter of Anr^ica to the newcomer — tlie mediator between the 
old and the new.' To mediate efl’cetively he should inearnate tlie 
best of his country and lx* able to approach tlie foreigner sym]>alheti- 
cally. He slund 1 realize that lie is one of the in^slrnments that is 
trjdng to effect the blending of all the. racial eleiaeiitsT— the Slav, 
the Teuton, the Celt, the Anglo-Saxon — into a distinct racial cul- 
tural eiitily. I-kat blending can not he commanded. Under the 
stress of war and under the competing idcalisnx of a W-iison, a 
Americanization” has taken place. The whole country has 
sUi>4>ort(*d unitedly tlie compulsory service act and has given almost 
unwavering support to the policies of its President. / 

■ . And the great struggle of all the races in a common caW^^^irmi 
surely have constituted, when the war ms over, a great step iii tliat^^ 
■ Americanization and domocrutizatioii that all have dcsiml. But # 

; ^ith the concliision of peace there will lacking the. urgent appc^jl 
for.. Amoricanizatioii that the war has .brought with it. The lieces- 
sity willstill exist, aud it is even possible tliat, \yith the recrudasednee 
ap feeling everywhere ,ghd ihe. awakerf^ 

..the. suppi^^l ^nat Qf^Eijroiiic, - 

.... .. i .*5- . ..-t . 




CITIES. 


THE 


s so.^far been 
i^alisni of the 


the nationalistic feelings of the foreign groups iit America mayibe 
intensifietl and provide added difficulties to the process of assimila- 
tion. It is for the edvrcators of the country to realize the importance 
of Americanization not only ns a war program but as a peace p|ro- 
grain, and always as a problem for whose solution specialists on im- 
migration, social welfare, and settlement work should he .invoked. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF AMERICANIZATION. 

The insistence on English as a prerequisite to Americanization is 
one. thing, but the sudden and radical suppression oY all fbreign 
languages by city or State coniniand is another, and is Ijkely to de- 
feat the very ends that arc sought for. Pre.senting American ideals 
and customs is one thing, hut attempting to contmanJ immediate 
ami utter for'^t fulness of the old country is another, and perhaps 
the I cry way to insure in this country unassiniilnble foreign gixnips 
after the model of those existing in such countries as Austria. Hun- 
gary. Russia, and rierniany where re|uession lias marked. (lie treat- 
ment of alien groups, ^ The. normal course of Americanization in 
inanv iiarts of tlie country with respect to English 1ms so> 
from the uni-lingualism of the immigrant to the binn^alis 
second generation, to the nni-lingnallsm (English)'* of thoi^ third 
generntion. AVhcm'ver the process is slower, there is the likelihood 
tliat JJrore is maintfrining itself a distinct racial unit that may be 
hnlding too vigorousl.v to all of its foreign habits and customs. Such 
a st^e of affaii-s donmnds the attention of iliiin&nt and welfare 
. c.\j)(>?ts;. An analysis may prove that a great doftl of responsibility 
for it niiiy rest on the American of older generations who by his in- 
- difference and social c.xchisiveness has thwarted the initial impulses 
toward Americanization. It i.s difficult to see. Iiowcvor. liow thi.s nor- 
mal- process can lie gi-cntly accelerated without detriment to the im- 
migrant and to his new country. Competent observers have remarked 
the deterieration that is evident in that immigrant who has con- 
temptnoiisly stripped himsel/ overnight of all the customs and habits 
of his old, country, for indheir stead he has too frequently appropri- 
ated a shoddy Americanism of the sheets.. Tlie i>roblem that con-* 
fronts those w’ho would deal/intelligentl.v with the immigrant is 
how to transmute the.. real v^ie, that tlie foreign^' brings with him 
Into the new Amcricani.sni-.^ The common assumption that the for- 
eigner hM.nothing to .lose' and evcrvtliing fq gaiij in thejfan.sition;* 
tnatffiojias nothing of hin^lf. bis backgi’bund. bis counrey to giya, 
in ejtfmngc for what-hc 1-eceiveif, inakas both him amj. tho new 
country the Ipsera The .spirit of Americans of oldcf stcicfeaiould be 
that so well e3mro«cpfl' Kv* flio 
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Avas struck in this adilrcss. Ills frank i*(*cogihtioii of t]\6 serious- 
ness of tlic problem, liis assumption for tlie slionhlers of tlic older 
Americans of their preat responsibility in its solution, and the syin- 
])atlietic spirit with wliioh he meets the* immigrant need to become 
the cominon possession of those school authorities into whose hundg 
are to a great degree committed the solution of tJu* great issue. To 
<|Uote: • 

Wf* niv trying n exia-riinent in the riUted Stales, t'an wo jcnther to* 

r**tli(*i ■Minn alt eiuTs nf tin* curili |K.*ople of ilinorciil racos, crctMls, i‘oniliti(Mis, 
uiid H 8 pirutioiis, \\ lio can I>e incr^tHl into one? If we can imi (Jo this, wo will 
fail. ♦ • ♦ ' • ’ 

TIk'I’*' is no such tliin;; ns nn Anan’lejm rnco, except iiifr the Tndinn, We are 
fnsliionin;: a new peo)i|(\ Wc nreidniu;: the mip»’Ceed(‘m(\d tiling' in snyln^ tliat 
Slav. Teuton, (’elt, and the otlier races tliat make ui> the civilized world arc 
capable (if Iteiiin i)iended, « ♦ ♦ Out of this emifcriMieo slmuld Come/ not 

a cK'terniinatiori to niaki* inort' hard tlie ditruaitt way of tliose who do not speak 
or remi our lonjrtn*, Imt a delcrminntion to deal in a eatliolie and symimtheiio 
spirit \Mtli tliose wlo ran hi? Iril To fnlK»\v in the wfly <if this Nation,'* 



To (his l)lending, then, the Slav, the Teuton, the (Vlt, the Anglo- | 
Saxon, the Koiuance, and other races are to contribute. That Italiap I 
ht^lf horn with the stud <if an Italian poet umst epntrilmte that poetic ' f 
* soul to America, If in hU Americiiuizatioii Ire loses it, both he and i 

Amoricn have lost. Tln^ Slav withes woaltli of folk song and I 

legend imi.'^t contribute that to Aiueri(^ij|Ht i-^ only thus that there | 

shall come to pass tliat great new America in which slmll he fiisod .. I 

the first attributes of all p(*o]>les and races. Toward the consum-^ | 

. ination of that end educators must devote their host elforts, [/ 


ELIMINATION OF GEliMAN AM) THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN | 
— LANGUAGES. ? 


rnder the pressure of popular feeding, the foaehing of Gorman was 
foibidden in IhousamJs of (‘omnnmities in Am(*!*icn. The agitation 
in favor of its elimination was such that few school hoards or su- 
])erintemlehts insisted on its retention. New York eliminated all 
.bogiliners' classes, thus abolishing all Gentian in three years, Pl^la- 
dclpW abolished it entirely. Many, hnt by no means all, of^c 
larger cities of tlie country^followcd suit. 

^6nie wholcl^tates, such as Town, Delaware, Montand, etc., forbhdo 
tie teaching of German ill all schools. 

J he idtitndo toward this qiiostinn in sonio of the more conservative 
of the larger cities is iihistnitcd hy the following pimigrapli froiii the 
- last annual report of the Portfand, Oreg,, schools, L. R, Alderman,- 
.superintendent: 

v ^ Afhtiye.W con^fflTn^ie attitude. Hie Fortlanil Hchooli 

‘,unl Frencli, Borne ^have nskwl 

Ao futmferyand incr€nse> tho' workdn latter,- , 

■. : . . . . I ^ ^ ^ , ■ 
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N-.'v, If Is- vyHI km.wn tln.t .M>,o,-l,,nK .|,.,i,.|onf i„ 1,1, p,,,... sfn.lv Euro- 

K.ms ,,vo I..,.ns,m,ui,„,| nelKhhors; 

yil s.-,„n,u,, „s i.,v, ,,, 

' T ‘!'iT h,,, ,,„.,es ti.e 

. "^i ’’ ''"‘"''■'■'"■‘I ii« iK-M i- ln'inri- in imi- NiitlniiaV life with 

"His „Ki ,l..v,l„, In K, w, u isi, („ r.„- .nn-s.-iv.-s ii.n tine 

Wn cHnli.K-ntt.v fi-.is, ,l„r„ ,i,nc 

'' "He., nil nniiuMs „ni„.,l i„ , . 

:nn w n. n s;,.. 1. , ,i„., wn ,11 si, nil tn Know tl.o l,n.u,utes ofX; 

.iN.on J In |,„,vs aim nnls ,n (lio bl;;l> sdnM,| „m |,,. 

\wtli iJinte eiiilm.<iasni than rver before.- • 

Tlio^iosnltsnii (ho ,',lnca(ion of tlio ooiinh-y can not l.p nioasnml as 
,vH One cf tin- ..nnunliaio ivmiK.s was (|,o lapi,! i„,,oaso i„ the 
y-K iiii^ o .''paiusili. J lio 1„ |; „f )))-oporlj cinippo.l ti-adu-rs of 

■ >00111, -il to b.-tio Iianii-f; the johl,-.-,s t 4 aclim-s- „f (u-iiiiah be 

■ aiiie tea.-lioi-s of Spaiiis!, almost oveniifrht. ('cu-m-s we,-,- discon- 
iiiiuod witlioiit iiota-e and slinlnnis' pivgiaiiis woio shifted about in 
;i I omorah/.ing faslimn. Jlioli seliool stiide'ifts «i)ieparinj|r for fhem- 
Hry or otlun- bi-ientine ],rflf,-.ssio„s, wl,o liad chosen Oorinan as -an 
i -s,-nt,a part ot tl.oir preparalion. were slid, leiily •informed that the 
stii,l^\ of Gorman oven lor mi,-Ii in^rposes was' not neeessury 

AnierKai, e.liu-atioiial aplliorities ‘would do well at this time to 
|■•>nsl,^,•,• the r,-pnrt jnesyntml (In lOlS) by the coi'iiniith-e appointed 
l'.\ Ihe prime laiiiist,-!- to impure into the imsitioii of in.nlerii Ian- ■ 
pia-i-s III the cliieatiomd System of Gn-at Hrilaiii. It. was a strimir 
nmumtln-, idvsfile.l over by Slanh-y L,-atlies. a eivil-serviee .miiUnii 
simiei- and oii,?„l tile e, Mors of the Caiiibridfre M„,|erii Ilistorv and 
Hirlii-lin-^ .s,-v,-ral,li.stiiifriiisli,nl porsoii.s, smli as SirManriee d,'- IJim- 
sen. ate aii,h,Hsud,.r at Vienna; Dr. II. A: L. Kisheri now minister' 
nl odi.eatiou; Dr. Ayalter Leaf, the well-known baii^ and trans- 
I.itoi of.T'Tomer. Ihe, repoit ,-mphasrA-d tlie sp^] need for 
,oiei<rn anp:iiapes for Ihe onditions after tlic war and a.skod for 
ii^jroaserl instniefion in moderii .lanpnapo.s. ■ It placed FreiK-li at the 
lioa.l ,,r tin; hst both for etdtiirnl and eommoreial ptirpo.ses, and (ler- 
"um close I, chin, I it, and llien Italian. IMssian, and .Spanish. It 
came ‘to tire eoiidu.siou it is of bssenlial impprUince to the mi- 
(lon .that. the sliuly of tlic German lanpiiaoie sliotild bo. not only, ' 
maintained but e.\(ended.’’ To what extent the findings jind conclm 
sions.of the loathes committe,} lack pcftinence for American eondi- 
lions IS a (|ucsti,m that , night fc»rhn answered by . (he same type of 
M-miitific iiivcstigatioii tM (lie re.keai-clr of -the I^atlios.. ^ 

(lokimission. . .^I(.is bbvioiii3, hpweverK^ 
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The rapid ;rr<nVlh of jimita- hi^-fi >r]i(Mijs lias lH‘on our of ijir ont- 
st4iiulin;>r talunitional dtMidtTpmrnis of (lu‘ yrars IDKUliUS. Whor- 
, a I t'Oi ^a II I /,a t of thr srliool KVst(*ni ha'^ Iiroii itiidio' (*ontt*iii- 

^platioii. tlir or^r:,ni/,alion of a junior liiji^i srluM-1 s(*(*ias |o Itavr foimd 
favor. J hr ivasons ifU’ ut'^ ta\or lay sonirwhai. to hr >urr. in I hr 
fart that it srrmrd to invoh tMio nu-h vioirni rhan;rr a- uouM fliM.ji-- 
or thuimrali/.r even tnnporarily at Irast thr >rhooI or:;|ani/a- 
tion.* Aiul that i.'?. of rniH*M‘. a romniriulaltlr fcatuiv and ha- ^^tirrlv 
acrclornfrd its introdnrtlon* Hut it^ co^nparat i\u‘ly vasy inrorpora- 
lioii into till* prr>riil -y.-triu roniains danjxrrs that mn.-t hr avoidrtl. 
Tt is pafrnt that, in (trdrr to srrvr thr imuIs that rdnr ator- lia\'r pur- 
poM'd for tlir jiufi(»r iii^di srhuol. it invohr a ivoriraiiizat iou 

that is inorr than a nirrr umnrriral 0 Mrronpin<r of thr ,-rhoo! vrars: 
it niii'^t contain and cou>rr\r aixor all those pro\ i-ions for thr rdn- 
rational^triiidaiirr of thr indi\ i<hial pupil in j>*\vidr.Jlrxihlo. adaptaldr 
nirrirnlnm for whlcli it was r>tah|isluMl. 

It is not nidikidy that tivr years may srr it> iiirlnsi<ui in tlir 
inajorily of the w-hools of (hr cniinfrv. Prof. Davis, of Ann Arl>or. 
has in\-ostig;itotl the junior hi^di scliool^ in tin* Xortli Crntral Assr.- 
ciation UMTitpry. MHT-.ls, and has f<>;ind that ahoiil om'-foiirth 
) ()f'th(‘ arrrrdhr»| s<*hoo)s contained (he junior hij;h salwMd. 
and that on(*-lourth of this fonrtli (7*i) had Ixu'ii or^aniziMl in 11U7. 
Jhe year J!MS. Prof. Davis asserts, will sitow an (m’cii ^rcal<*r niinduM’ 
of new junior hl^rlt s<-liools. .d'he growth in the Xnrth (’riUral .\ — 
Soeiaticin lla&hrmi fitirly typical of tjie whole roimtrv. 

In a plea for (hr rroyaanization of tlie sriioni sy-trm of (ireatrr 
New York, Mr. Somers sidnnittcd the fono’\^-in<j: rc^iitioiu ^\hi<•ll 
was adojifed l»y (lie Ixuird: 

. That tfie luaird of suprrintriulenU J)c r(Him*s|(Ml Jo appotnl ;o 'iprrtal rom- 
miltrr ol (Iirr^iissofiatr and li\‘r distrirt suprrinn'ndrnls |o iaVr^tivMir and 
r(‘ii*ua Ihr drsfraidiiTy and advlsiibllity of oia^aiitizhiir onr on thr 

tmsfs of a slx-.v(>ar ritunr/itary. a tiirec-yenr ImenmNllntr. and tutluvrw^ hi^h- 
sellout Kronpluir. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The Orottt War has doihonstrnted as nothing could, (lie 
nat4onal need for vocationally trained men, and womeik Ip^rcco^;- . 
nition of that nwl tltf Sixty-fourth C'dnp:ross passei^. the SniitlK* 

“ Hughes Act, which was signed by the. President Febrliary 1017. 
It pi^vides for the ptoYiotiorj of vocational education: for eoopcia- 
with dlic\States i if the tirouiption of such education inrhigidcul- 
V ' tv ni I: f )*ju les and. i ml ii ^ r ies V for' eopitcni (ion \j' i t h 1 1 le; S th tes 


Tiu; r,AR(ii;R||iTi|-a 


a JTlfa. 11. 

■i«>n of its (•xpemUt..re. the 
inonc.vs .stvtupiu t l)v (’oiipvss arc. frnu,u.,i on a frnid i la toil sea lo/bc- 

"T in'liU7-18. and inerOasin. t„ $T.:]07.00;) iu 

• S at which amount'UuM' arc contimaxl indcfniitol v. The 
aiMonnt appropriated to an.v State-must be matched l.v (Init State to 
Ja-eome available, rnder tlie impetus of the Smit-li-Hupbes Act vo- 
catio'nal odneatimu bas*fi,kcM, a preat" leap fonvard. The movement 
jn siii.pmt ot Inuleselo.olsainl coatimiatiou m-IiuoIs has been acceler- 
ated It IS obvious that, ^^•ith tl.c shortape of labor and bnildinp nm- 
eiial and the constant readjustments in teacbiu.e force due to tho 
war. the. ade<|uate mtrodiietion and trvinp out of vCK'atiiaial'tiain- 
mp on a nation-wide icalc must wait for more iioriiial times. In the 
•inoanfnno. investipaCon as to tho best methods of arriv inp at the end 
de.mied .an he 0,.. led on, for there are not lacldnp tlm.se who. ad- 
mitting the wi.sdoni of the Smith -Hughes AcUare fearful le.st in its 
^ .nhiiiinsfration It fad to .aoliiev.# the proat and oasilv reegpni/.ablo 

fo ',‘Tm ni'' l"' ‘“' ".'’‘i'’;' Cur, .epic Koinuktion, ' 

toi (N.miple, has reached the conclusion that the .Smith-TIiH,3 \ct 

-s reprodncinp the history of the Moprill^Aet in jnvolvinp dm Ved- 
oral (.ovornment in -loat expomlil.ires 'of nionev before a sound edn- 
m.tional p.diey, and sVste.i,-of supervision have Ikth formulated 
I here are .some odmmtors who. welcominp the idea of more voca- 
tional tramnip. see the unity of the edneationa! svstem tl.reatened- 
< lass education fostered hv a ldml of cufoivcl pn-.lestination of trade 
or pr,,f..ssi,,n; in other words, that l.Vpe of dualinn in -eTlucation 
.aupiirntcd that has existed in Oornumy and mud not 1«> inchr- 
lio.ate.l M,t« .\inon.im e.lueation. jfist at a time when Germanv’is n^-' 
w'ltmp to an • Kinhed.scliiile- in an attempt to convet the evils of 
her undemocratic-class education. IL woul.I.s.vn.Tliat the whole mat: 

• t.m is .me wJnch wise a.lmmistraj ion .mn .s„lv.e by a franlc recopn’ition 

‘'"■''••'"■or t., ve fl,ese 

. THE GARY SCHOOL. 

^■o.•alionnl education after the, T,ary.Sch..ol Jypo ^ 00 !^! a set- 
l.ack 111 x\ew lork City with tlie cledvai .,f A[av.,r Ilvhm. Intro- 
.Ince.lasa partof a political pipprain by May.irAiifclicli. itiemninpcl 
atwai-s a pohticrtl i^ue aud was contimmlly sub'je'cted to the passion 
of poll ical . struggle. It w:ns one of (he 'chicf issues in tlie iast 
mavorally ca.nipaign, luul went down to defeat with its sponsor. -The 

- at once - 

to _ ac-XyurVize the schools^ a# v 
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.will be gcnenilly infrodiu'i'd. The Kningt*r plan may. of coinse, 
lead fo the junior high •school or at least some compromise with it. 

Advocates of the-61^ School in New York City will always feel 
^ that the new sy.steni W!i>-h^)t siifficipfif ly felted, that ff)nr years* Gary- 
izihg of only a fe,w ’schools did not |>rovide sutlieienf data for its 
.sninniary rejection. Opponents of the Gary school, nnatfected hy 
the political aspei'ts of the (piostion, can retort that the introduction 
of such a radical departure in .sndi a \ lut organization as that of the 
New York schools, was sure to meet with insuperable difliculties. The 
failiirc of the Gary schmils in New York 'can as yet hai'dly be looked 
upon as an indictment of the Gary School st'heinc e.xccpt as to its 
a pp1i( abi 1 i t\ to all tlu* coiulitions (>f Ne,w ^ ork. t)ther connnnniti(*s 
may find in it all that (iary has found in it. 'Whatever may be the 
losse.s that may have come to New Yolk through its adoption and 
rejection, the (Jary School idea has at least served to aceentnate the 
great import of vocational training for the wlK>l(f country by the 
publicity thaMhe New York experience has iriven it. 

MILI.TARY TRAINING IN THE SCH.OOLS. ' 

Even before-America's entry into the war the ipiestion of military 
training in the schools had become a much debated issue. Some 
States, .such as New York, had by State legislation provided for mili- 
1ary training in the ^schools of the State. The coHSemsus of the 
opinion of educators opposed its introduction, and the committee on 
military training of the-departeient of snperintendeiiee presented a 
report. againsTTt-^it the annual meeting of the suiierinte.ndents in 
1917. The reiiort was adojited almost nnaninionsly. The committee 
in its recommendations (1) asked for universal military training for 
• young men 19 to -jl years.«f age, protested tigaiust military train- 
ing and military drill in the ehunentary or secondui Vj si liools, (3) 
advocated thorough coinpiiLsory jiliysicnl training f<»r boys and girls. 

^^4) faypred conipulsorjf nicdical inspection, (5) cneonraged outdoor ( 
camp life and cflmp activities, (0) placed new emphasis bn patriotic 
and civic service a.s a iiromiiicnt feature. of a|n American education. 


WAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS.- . 

^ ^ rtvailnbiljty <rf tlic‘scl\ool§ for war pnri)qses became apparent 
(l^clarotion of war. TheLJScliool vliildr^n became volun- 

Rod CroSS‘drivcs,.and in eveiy activity 

ntid spiritual organization of the roiiiitvy ih^suppoit oi the war. 
Nor wna their to the 

-- boys were loobUi vocation months .for work on th« 

III r - . T i.i. - . - , nm i , ' ' ' ' 




UirjiSH. 


* {• 


fnrrns. ami it Iins been .Ino to (hcii- ,ifo.-ts that the fanner has 'been 
able te incot tlie sho. lago of labor and to harvest bis crops. Thi^n 

nn '\n irin'h'r. s«PP°rt of the Ameri- 

of ' - ilian populations 

CONCLUSION'. 

The pcrio.l in which we are living is one of rapid flux and transi- 
Oon. and hose n, control of public education n.n.st so re.oifnirc it 
Tbev must lx> readv (o n.cet every omergen. v. T-l,ev n.us^^ ore' 
pare.1 to .ope w.tb the problen. of the returned, disabled ^l£ 

tinction and the nulieal rei.djnstnients thev mav bring with them 
A.nenca s exper.oncos in the war x^■ill certmnlv lead her to 
now cone u.,ons. Ih.t it is well to be re.ninded that Emm^ 

mn4. TOpe''’'-\Ve ‘ • proble^^s with which «e 

wjJ>] journals are ^ 


II. THE SM.4LLER CITIES. 

Ircc tiinn I'.'.ooo popnlnflon.) 

Hy W. s. Dki- KKM i.wtiii. 
'^p^ctahfif in Citjt f^rhoot ‘Admin ifft ration. 


X chapter treating of progress in o, Ration for a ixriod of one or 
IS "’Jf "ith the change in the n.adnno^ o 

I I * ? i , '• " P'"'l’"''0 <vf thus chapter to .show how ^icT,’' 

ir ■ Ti!” " Tf 

ohinervILrve i Z. adminisH:attve ma. : 

cnineiv obseived freni cot;re.spondenee with snperintendonf .5 ■“ 

NiimHcr citt^s, frera city school reports and other publientions, 

IlotoeSy ® .''‘f mpntipnptfare 6he en- 

eenerol ed^ation law for t\e cities of fhd State of New 

to ®tjfic^^Hly of edncatlonal^robjems, salary schedufes bas^ * 
to ^.certain ex^t uppQ merT^- greater attention to" iudustrial work 
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home cetmouiics. iiiul plnsioal training, ami llii- use of tlu> s.fIiools for 
(lis.scminaring,iiifoiTiiatioii rcganling tlip war. 

AbMIMSTRATIOX. 

During the past two yeai^. feV if any change.-; by special diartor 
provisinn have l>pen made in llie manner of electing yeliool-hoanl 
nicmbei-s. hi the miinber of memhevs, or in the relation of the school 
bonnl to the city council. Ii^ fact. foM' of the smaller cil_v .seboofs arc 
now governed in any way by special charter-ilitivision. Most of the 
States have enacted general education laws To include the citioa of 
tlie State. The State j>f Xew ^ork is tlie latest to enact such a law. 
In tli«it State the school s\ stems of the several cities were operateil 
and controlled under the provisions of nearly 2e0*separatc acts en- 
acted from year 1820 down to and including the year lOl.',. 
These various laws of the legislature contained (iOO pagc.s of printed 
matter .simply to create the neec.-ssarv machinery to operate the 
school sy.stems of the several cities. Many of these acts had become 
obsolete, many conflicting provisions were found in .iheni, and in 
soine cases every .section of the law relating to the school system of 
tjie city had been amended, in .some in.stan(,es a single section havino- 
been amended^a dozen or more time.s. of the provisions of 

thc.se laws woie nuindatorv in ’in-tances •where the .statutes .should 
give .school authorities discrotioiiarv power, and the .statutes relat- 
• ing to the great majority of theso^-il ies ,so limited and restricted the 
functions of, the + 0 ( 01 school oflieers- tjiat they did not liavc the au- 
thority to exercise nmny fiificUons which a hoard of cdncalion slmnld 
exercise in order to.maintnin ami operate g school .system in ac- 
_ cordnnee with, the pnhlic sentiment, of the city over wliieli it e.xer- 
cised jurisdiction. 

The, situation in the State of Xew York was tlie.ruiNc of main- 
special bills beiiig introduced into the legislature each year for the 
purpose of amending the .several acts .st> as to gi\:e local school 
niithorities the irywer to execute certain powers in relation -to the 
. Iwal .school systcm.s which arc.desir^ by the pw»ple of tlie several , 
cities. I'or illustration, one city went to the legi.slatiire to obtain 
■authority, which it did not huve. under e.xisting lavv, to submit to 
y the votejsi of that city a proposition to expend $40,000 for tbc erec- 
si, of an .elementary schwl building. Another city which hud. 

.school- budding and nbandoned :nh old. one did .not 
^ ip^Msess tlfeXauthority tb’^ll' tlie YrbandonM sohbpl property. It 
^ Icjidslaturerto pbtoin:.h$^^ that 








n order to provide belter administrative luacLincrv for tl.e scdiools 
t le seveial cities of the State, tlie education depnitinent prepared 
a dca.iseil to be .introduced into tl.e legislature a bill wliicl. repealed 
a! i tlK specia acts and substituted for the COO pages erf printed mat 
a law whieh contains abont.20 pages. Tl. bill wasV. c,ed nt 
la« during the session of tl.e legislature iu 1917. 
ilie chief advantages claimed f.n- this law are- 

..Imintori"','’'' '“'If “'"Vaoc.. U, ,1,.^. 

2 It confers broad powers upon boards of education in tl.e sev 
ora cities of the State, .so as to operate and manage ^ 
a. the roHdents of the citv may desire and to adjust the .school or 

yr.r“Iyean 

eve,'.? f ''" than thev have ever before 

!u i -i r ■ "> 0 lrss mandatory and re- 

>h.!utl- "* ^•-'“Plicated, and ol«olete 

That the powers and duties co.tferrod bv tl.e general education 
■«« upon city boards- of ediuation in the State of Xew Yoric are 
broad and pernwt cities to expand their educational sv.fcin is evi-' 
dent from the fact that school boards have power to premre an 
annual estimate for the folloiving purposes: 

(e) The miliiij of the sti|)orhilon.|eiit ,.f srliools. iiMsorlnte iIUmIm r>r n 


me.ll.:, I lnsi.,.e,..rs. i,„rs,^. :,tten.<i,nce 


."1^ sr=r tiff 

r' l'-"'-. fan, I, are hxn„,.s. ,o.,| ...l,er n, -,1c! 

huTxsar.v for tl„< i,r..,H.r molalenn.tce. o,Hrntlon, „,„| s«,,|K,r, of the .eht^N 

espen*-8 which the bwrd of eilncatlon Is outhoriretl to incur. ^ ^ ^ 
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SCHOOL BOARD Rl’LES AND REGULATIONS. 

The rules uml regulation', of a .brliool lioard are not often revised, 
but,4i sufficient niiniber of m lioaials Inive talaai tli\action ^Yilhin 
the j)ast few years to sliow ti)at the tendency is towaial fewer and 
more lielinite rules. Too many regulations s(*rionsly confuse. The 
teadier. who manages her school with tiie least elloil usually nmhes 
few rules. Selioo) hoard- eau learn from the oNjuaience of teachers 
hi (his respect tmt to hamper the superintendent and <ilhers ]>y mak- 
ing rules to ('Overe\(T\‘ conc(>i vahle jioinl. 

The rulo*^ and la^gulat ions adopted by the sclionl board at East 
Orange, X. d., may he given as an exami)Ie of tlie kind that imwt 
progre>sivo s<'h<)o] hoards are adopting. I'lu'si* rules ai'e in accoial- 
anco with two interesting piimiplesOf -rlnajl ydmiii''t rat ion : (1) 
Legislative nctioii hy the school hoard as a wliole; (li) centralization 
of executive aiilliority in llio superintendent. 

Article IT of the rules and. regnlalions of that <*ily^ wliich treats 
of the organizalion of llio school system, and Article 1 II, la^lating (o 
the Unties of the e.\(*cutivo officer, are <)tTo(ed as a type of the kimi of 
l ules that school h/iards in the smaller <‘H ies ('ould well a<lopt .* 

.\MTi* I K 11 . ni;f..\M/.\TiON ui riii: scihioi. sV.sij:m, ^ 

Ski Mo\ 3. I >1 iitu'l Htt II t s umi Tin ir Fiitn slinll Im‘ tUi'ee ilepurt-* 

to be known as lliu I'Jcpiinniciu nf. Insinuainii. the 1 >e)i:>rtimMit of 
Hoconis ami Kiiiaiice. an<) ihe iJepnrriMciu of iniililini's an«l Ornuntls. 

htxfnniion. The Ueiuirt imMit of insmu iioh shall roinpri.<<‘ nil the aciiviiles 
that (Umaiy afioi the wrlTart* of tin* pniols. .such ns teneliiii;;, disi’ipline. al- 
teiulimce, ami iiit-ilinil iiiviM‘ft hue The sniicrintcinhail of sdiools shall have 
cliarge of this ilcpariiiuail. 

The Uepjirtiiicnl of ns-nnls nial linnnce shall^ouiprisi* the more .strictly busi- 
ness activities itf tlitNioanh siuli ns keeping' n»cni(ls. the lunklni: of contracts, 
purchases, aiul tin* enstoUy ami expemllniye of finals. Tlu' svgetnry of Iho 
bonr»I shall have ilmriro iT thi'^ ilepnrlnaait. 

Buildings and OvomuU The aepnrtment of ImihliuKs nml Jioumls shall bo 
iTs|ioiisiltle fi>r tile pliysiml upkiH'p of (la* srlaml pruiierly, inclmlinu: ropair.s, 
relinviuluu, lonl new con st nirfhuu The supervisor nl* hiiihlinu's ami 
.shall have* cju I ego of ibis depaiatheiit. 

^ Am iCI.R m. K\*i:< I'TUT. own KKS ,\NI) ncriKH. 

. Skctioh J. BuiirrhHr:ufhvl of Schools. Tbo ^up<*ri»aeitilout of .schools kliall,* 
niiOet the directtoit of the boarfPoC ^lurallon, nml hi yceordnmv wit\ its rules 
ruhd ret;ul0fioii5s^iQVe the trohernl iimnngHheif^ of the ^iclhwjl sysfeni; ^ 

^ \niIo«s exauiscil by tin* h«^rfr<l, ntfetul uH re^ailnv dod spccliH 

liieof Itijjs Of t he hohiNl of eUltcMtluik ninl. ofToSiim ;iij4| shtjlb'jUive a riffiit 
Jo fiht not id VtUo, .. . ^ 
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IT 


A! «mn , .mirations to tl.o l,o„,-.| p,.i„,i„a,s. s„„orvisors. toachors or 

.1 oniplojeps shall be submlite.! tinougli the suiHTinten.le.it of sfliwte. 
nm,n..eotIons f.on. teachers shall also be first snhn.ittHi t.. their result 
!• MM s. All. Slid, cotnnmnlontioiis shall he referi-e<l to the boaiil at tbe next 
etulai me, -tin;,' by the suiH-rinteii.lent with or without l•ec»,un„.n,|,ulons But 
... tl.,s par:..-ra„h sh..-Il be co.,.str..e,l as .lea, In.- the r Igl . Tneaf to 

ihe b,,a...| of ...en.ber of the scho,,I s,vst,M... "e i i.nt to ..ppeal to 

I be siiperii.tcii.lent sluil^ecuiimeii.l t.) the boai-.l for appointment nrlnclnals 



i..t, St > 

Tliiron, S. Dak., and Mniisfiold, Jfass.. may be* given as examt)lQa 
l.or =d,ool Tl,c ,h.,t “ 7“)’ »' 

oi;ganiza.tion of the school system of Iltiron: ^ ' 

oem'— 19 — 3 


- ,V-£' ■ -V : V-’-‘ ' ■' ‘ £/• ''- ; 








IKOINBXRS 




JANITORS 



SUPERVISORS 



HURON P1*AH or SCHOOL OHGAinSA^OH 

Tiy tl)is ^)lan tlie boju'ti of t'tl\u*ati<m K‘gi?>laies, tlu* 
cxocntes, tiu* hoard ads us a whole wilhout >tanding t'ominittoas. 
The hoard of edneation liolds the suporintoiulont responsible for an 
efficient execution, of its orders, Tliis reponsibility is ‘distrihute<l 
by the superintendent to all nioinl>ers of Ids staff, tlie prineipals'liav- 
ing the n*sponsihility of tlie first degree next to llic superintendent 
Within his or her particidar Held of activity, the.siij>erintendent 
liolds eucli of his staff responsible for effective results, the. only way 
■ which to secure them. * 

. itli the delegation of vesponsihUitv, tliere must go eoiniuonsurate 
'• authority, Tim superiuteiuleiit miistSiphohl the authority of each 
member of his staff withiii Ids orjier field of respdn.sihiiity, . Pupils 
tp: the niauagiMUoiih-of .thPir teachers aud :pf special 
.eyiper times- fh tb«t of :jaid,toi*s The 

jauitoiu; .. 

siiperv is|y4 eooperato^dii^Vfl^^^^ 
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The school board at AraiisfioU \f..w . i i 

l.avin,-si™p,ified the organizati..;. ofi^’sch.!:;s"t!rX^^^ 
..tendont l.a^ been inudo secretary of the school board, tl.hs centeiiuir 
the executive work under one head. This makes the superinten^ 
dent responsib e for tl.c bookkeeping, purchasing, corresi on.Jence 

:;a t;‘rv ""“'‘■/'•''r*' "clI as for Tlie udmiLtrat 

•iiul supeiHision of instruction. I'he' making of the s.ii>crintendent 

Ul It .sudinenU-lenval as.si.stance to relieve him of detail ‘ ^ 

liie organ..«t,cm of the .scliool system at Mansfield in relation to 
the community may be pictured as follows • ^ 


Peopia 


=T 


I Committaa | 


Supt 


Supervisors t- — 


Janitors* 

Principals 

\\ * 


I Att. Officer \ ' 

Teachers | 


I Pui 

Pits 



Parents 



H.eU'.;i™rr, if •« "» ow„ hv 

(lie lioiiril fni- M Ot II'(= iiKliemKomleiil i.s res[ioiuiil.le to 

the hoard for the e.xpert man.agement of the schools- f3i the rirm 

«I»ls, and janitors; (4) teachers ...nd janitors a.-o re^msib le to 
the .sitpcrintondeat ami principal, reaiionsroie to 

cited as c.xitoiples of tho.se thaf have re, o 
orgapn^ed tho- adrfiijijgttotive mochineJv of their k-liools alh stnmL 

toS'"^ flv coiniwttoti. w JlwiinJi 

nmto »l,«l bo»* „,.c„ 0^ S . 

' ttaji «i» simii 
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Thougli the pSfzc of soljrtol boards has been ro'diiced by legal enact- 
ment this of many standing coininitteos, characteristic of the 
''large bofu^, |>ersists in hof a few cities. Tliese liave hung, on as- a 
sortvof^ernnfonn appendix, having no useful function and often 
, causing internal trouble. In nof a *fcw'of the smaller cities thei-o 
aro still as many standing cofuinittoos as there arc board members, 

, it imt being uncommon for each member to hold a chairmaiiship, 
which is about the only excuse, for (he ^.^tstence of many of (he 
eouniiijiees. since there is nothilig in particular for them to do. In 
the absence of a genuine need, too frctjiiently they take upon them- 
selves (In ties that belong to the professional experts employed by 
the scho()l board. Un the other hand, if the board ac’ts as a wlude,'' 
resjxjn^ibility can be placed on each inenibcr and not on an clu^^ivo 
committee; all business, not j)art <)f it. is con-idered. by the entire 
loan'd ari(l all inemb(M*s mn.st be intiinatcly familiar with every phase 
of it. Such an^n'rangemeni insures better comdations and more har- 
monious exj)ciulitures, expedites business, and avoids the shifting of 
responsil^jlity. One argument sometimes advanced i]i favor of com- 
mittees is that they can meet and go over (l»e work as^igiual them 
w ithout Inn ing it discussed ('>j)eiily in boai’d juectipg. The argument 
tnat school business slioidd be transacted through coiuinittecs. so 
not tc^atti'acl the att<uitiou of the public is not valid iu a deinocracy. 
The school board represents the people who should bc! k<^|)t informed 
* of 4he disposition of a]l school matters that atlect the general pub- 
lic. There ai'b^tiiues. it is true. wHicn it is necessary for the school 
)*6ard or a sj^ecial connuittee to discuss in private matters in w'hich 
ouly individuals ai’c interested. The school hoards that have re- 
duced the nnmber of their standing committees, or, better, that Inivb 
abolished them, have without doubt taken a step forward in the 
effieient adininistruti(m their sdiools, * 

^ THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

School hoard rules and State legislation haye gradually recognized 
. tjie importance of tlie office of city superintendent of schools. The 
qualifications for the office have been raised and more power granted 
. . the rntperintendept, Fot; example, the recently enacted general c<ln- 
catipu law of ihe State of New York btkos cognizance of the city 
superintendent, setting forth the qualifications for a city superin- 
tendent in that State and his^ powders and duties. A provision of the 
laW;is that in all cities except in those of the^'lprst class a superin-^ , 
shall .Mtve at the pleasure of the Imard. *^ This Is; ah unusual 
The argument::^ is fhat if d; superim 
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plnns of the board, an.l tl.at it moans a lonfrcr tcnmV for the majority 
of super, ntemlents. Wl,e„ supe.intendenfs are elected for a te,-m 
of l«(.W three yprs and ai-e lequired to come up for reelection, all 
the eiieiiVs he has made concentiate their forces, upon the school 

\l»m^ A ^ superintendents term is a signal for 

U«m *to act\ If he serves at the pleasure of the board, there is no 
tune wlu^ri^ opposition is invited. 

The standai^l for the oflice of city siyicrintendent is placed by 
the .-ocently e,m\ted genoial education law r>f the State of 'New 
1 oik on a highei: basis than-in most otlier Stales, lie inust be— 

f^v v'' ""''■e''slt.v nppi-ovpd by tlic Uiiiverslty of the 

. fate of .Nob t ork, oml lia.l at least five years' successful .•xperlencc In the 
te.ulu"a oi- luxu.e sup,., visi\,.f p„bn,. ^ '/ 

-. .^lol.lea hf a sup.-rlnteiVnf.s certiliratu issue,, ,>v , 1 k. .s.mmiCloner of 

smie orv" V P>^il.e,l l,y ,„c regents of thflTpiversUy of the 

I ' I- * '? have li.-itK!!, least to years' succes-sfal expei'leuce in 

1, prSZ a,ln,lais^|„„. or csp.lvaleut e.iuca.lonal experience 

appro\etI Oj the commJjssivmer of (*<Iur:i(ion. 

. The siipcrmtentlent of city schools in the State of Xew York shnll 
po.s>oss, subject to tl,e hydaws of the boai'd of educntiou, the follow- 
ing powcrs^nd be chai-ged with the following duties: 

thi c'.foic. 111, |ii iij Isiiuis Ilf law niiil all rules itml regulations relating lo 

* ^ * ihiortinu of I lie bo;ml of cilucinlon. to be the chief ex- 
ulive olluer of sucli bonnl an, I erluOatiomil system, nml to have a scat In the 

norm heforc the hoar.I, but 

b.v ihe hoard of 

3, To rec,.n,uien.l saliuMo lists of texthooUs to\. used in the schools. 

InmnT and direction of associate, district, ami otlier super- 

!’ •■h>P‘“'''<..rs, principahs, teacliepA. liHturers, inedlcaMn- 

m ir"''"’ ""h'ors. .laultor.s, ,.ml other persons etn- 

^ of tile sihoom or Uw other eduviitloiml actbitles of 

r'*";:’ of the boiuVof odStlmT To 

ranthe ": ;" T - <>f the course of study 

to another gia.Ie, and to rem.rt limmHlIntcly such trmisfers to the hoard for Ita 

const, lecation ami nclon ; t\ report to the l„mr,l of mluonthm viola l,mr „1 
regulations and cases of Insuhordlnotlon. aa.l ,o .suspend any employee unUI 
ti e next regn ar fl.ee, lug of the hoard, when all the facts relating to tte c^ie 
shall 1« suhmltte.1 to the boar, I for Its conslderntloa and action. 

of'co!!c caforeeaient and observance 

couKes of study,, the esnnilnation ami promotion of pupils and over nTt 

nl center work, llbravl^. lectulceR; t^ofl aU other cdUcatlonll activities nnff' 

ss;, "f s •"* 

PHhcllwflAaifecton,, and 

acbln^and 80 |en lsory stuff us muf ^e'-^tli^ by., board ,^^u- 
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cation Ui cities lu wUlch tlic Imiivd rtKiuires its Icaciiers to hold quallficatlun't 
in addition to or in advance of tlic miniuaim (lualitiintions presci*ibe<i by ln\v‘ 

Whether or not the pojfc'ers and duties of city superintendents 
shoiilil bo (lefinitclv tlefinetl bv goiicral State liuv is still a question. 
The scliool law should, however, define the more important tliities of 
tlie superiiitcndeiit, us docs the f^enerul education law of the State of 
N^v York. * 

In tho.^o States where tlle^school law doo^ not define the ]>6wcrs ami 
duties of the city stipeih^ndeiit of schools, school hoards have 
within the ])ust few years'. aceoi\ ^ii him many of the [)reropitives 
that belong to an executive' ollioor. They have made the oflice a more 
dignified one. culling for menVith executive as wcdl as with teaching 
ability. 

For this r^tsoti a new type of superiiitepujont is coining to the front. 
Instead of the mere p(Hlagogue. out of touch with the world, thei'v is 
the practical, scientific administrator who is able to show what the 
schools are aeconiplisliing. lie cun show the public how the §ghool - 
funds have been eximiuhnl. lie Ivas deve Toped scliool accounting so 
as to indicate with definiteness the purpose for which ull money is 
silent in terms of the pai ticular siu-vicO secuml, and also witli respect 
tothe partic\^Uir division; school, or subject taught. Not until within 
thej‘»ast few years (lid school boards, pr, indeed, any individual in the 
smaller cities, know how school funds w’cre expended. Nfoney was 
appropriated on a ^diit-or-miss " plan.' The higloscliool expenses 
might bo costing four or five times us much per pu])il tts tlu?. elo* 
mentaiy grades. The cost of heating 1,(H)0 cubic feet in one building 
might be several til lies vs much as for aiuTtlicr building. laithi might . 
be costing 25 cents per pupil jx:citi\tion and other sulijects only 5‘or 
C cents, . Xo one knew. There was no attempt made tiS find . out. 
where every cent of the funds went. There w us no attemiit de- 
tailed budget making. Now* uH progressive school boards and super- 
intendents cun ^race every (.lolkir fi'om the time it leaves the taxpayer 
until it is expended for the object intended. It is true that In the 
smaller citics^he uuiuber of such boards having this information is 
not large; but it is becoming larger each year. 

The new type of superintendent has also learned to show' mui-e 
^ definitely what children have achieved. He is using moi-e exact . 
■inens.ureinonts^ especially for the formal subjects, His unnibil re- ' 
por^liavc been nmch improved, being no. longer abstract *trcati.se 3 
^ ■ or a mass of uninterpi^ted facts. The frankness with*which many of ' 
:^/ the superintendents in the sinaller cities set forth conditions is an 
: jhdicHtipn^orTho bettcF th conio about iti tlie. ncliidnistration 

For iristance, ^ituatipn.rc^^ 

j ikchi^Ycnient ’6i;?pupi |$^nie^uiwr ^ 

8ftn^, and mBde on the La^ of fact: 
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tr;ulrsin;in but that ho will sini])Iy liuve niado a vorv ^o(h 1 .-^tart 
toward the ma^toHy of. his trade. 

The Ritiwey (‘oniinitteo reconimemled : That uork in the Indus- ^ 
ti'ial (Ie|>artni(*nt , hotli for hoys and "iris. l>o made practical; that, it 
Ix' suittal to llio needs of the indii>trios in tlic c(*mnimity; that^ 
cortain aiiioiint of rommeii lal work ho hrou^hl into tlie ^;ho|)sVand 
that c\]>ericn(rd men ho’cniployod from (lie industries to teach .s]»op- 
woi'k. ''I'he coimnitl(M> wii'^ of the f>pinion tltat, wliile the "I’eater' 
part (tf tlie instriutors >hoidd be e.\[>erienc.ed workei’s, it luust not. 
lost' si^ht of tiu*. fae( that teaehiii" otlu*rs is ;i profession, ai^d that a 
few (raiiietl ^eaehei's shoidil be employed to systematize at least the 
element a i*v wyrk of the stiideid and him a well-rounded educa- 
. tion. ’X r% ^ 

I’ho survey, aecotaliu" to the report of tin' ((mmittee. developed 
. the 'fact very eleaiiy that 'somethin" has been la*dug in the St'hool 
system. The eni])lo\(*rs of labor, ii])on fii>t a ]> 4 )roarli. were sk<*ptieal 
about what tlie ?e!»ool ronkl <lo to better conditions the iiulustiips 
_and to train boys to tnK'e flieir places in the iiujuslri^s. They seemed ’ 
to (]uotit>n the possil)ility that work of (his practical idiaraeter could 
l>e inirotiueed into Ihe schools, hiit aftei* the coininitlee explained 
that ex])ei'ienced workers would 1 h' einployed^as instnictors and that 
tl^o employers wmid he called u]n)n to vi^it, < riti(*ize the work, and 
give sn^^stions, ih^y all agreeil that the eoinmitteo )viis upon the 
right trjjrk. and that this matter should hayt' hcen (>)nsidered and 
put into elTect Ion" (Jgo. The fiut was also brought <mt that the 
students in the coinnmjiitr lacked the quality of stick-lo itdve-iicss, 
and that they overe.stiumted the value and ability of thoinselvos. 
The employers KUp"este(| that it was high time that the school and 
the eourmunity C(xq)erate in bringing about befter. spirit toward the 
w'ork. The survey committee continued its report by making recom- 
mendations regarding tbe work to lie ylonc in the ^stdiools in resixiet 
to the industries of the. community. 

As a result of the surveys nia<le by. ])ei’son,s not connected with 
the schools surveyed, more sui>erintcndents arc fmrveying their own 
schools. If. the outside survey has accomplislicd nothing more than 
to cause .scliool men to study their own schools,, it has l>cen worth 
wldle, Whethoi*. surveys by po.rsoiis outside the school system .will 
continue ,is a question. One thing is certain— there \nll be m#|^ 
self-surveys. , Siqvci:int^hdents surveying their owii schools niay,ca^^ 
hi sdme.one.as consulting, specialist to help them interpret the fact^s. 

'V " The better type of school report that sonic stqieri'ntCndcnts ai'C 

^V^d>i’cpnrin|^ js^evidence thrit they are ahali^sing conditions more: crire^ * 
^*iiilly\tliart l>e|ore, jind~tl\ttt in. 


■ V-. 
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srhook ., There is ,,6 renM.n wl.y n HLperi.Vton.loni f'nirno('make an 
t^\ laiistno study of Ins scIhk)! syMuin, (r^pecially if' ho has Imcl col- 
li'L'c coiirscs 111 s(‘luH)l ii(linini>lrati.:n ami inanutrenit'iit. lie is on 
t X! f;r(Miii(I nil riie time and shuiild know conditions hotter than any 
. one else. The dnli>tic;il data tlial the Mii\eyor collects often after 
niiiHi lal)(,r dioiild la- in the MiiH-riiitomlent 's ollieo at all times. It 
sln.-idd not lie mre.ssauy for an outside biirveyoi'. to spend a week or 
nioie CO lectinfr data fepardiiifr school atlendance^yrogrcss of pupils 
1 iioiij;!) ih,. oindos. edyicalioii and exjiei ienco of tea'chei-s. etc. These 
dioidd he on hie. A siiiierintendent can inensnre llu> achievement of 
pupils hv means of standard tests as well as anv one else He has 
arre.s to the semes made l.y pupils i,, other eiti.s mid can easily make 
comparison-; and draiv conclusions. I„ tjm matter of finniicc he 
can show unit eost.s and make intei-estiii;r (-oiii|)arisons just as ef- 
fectively as easily one broiifrlit in from outside the sihoid system. 

AmoML' the late school reports that may be. .-Ias.sed a.s» instnictive, 
sell -surveys are those of .Soutliiiijrton. Conn.; Iliiroii, .S. Dak.; Globe, 

'I'^■ 'In. I^n'dcnee. Kan.s.; and Kane, Pa. 

, Jbe lOhi-D ,-eport of the schools at -Huron, S. Dak., diseiis.ses' 
"I fra 111 /a 1 1011 and adniinistration, . physk-al envii-omiTent, toachiiii? 
tw.-e pupil accoiintbifr. ,|f,ality of insWiei ion. pnidl achievement, 
schooK ,.„us. .The. rcpuf-t contains 3.5 sialistical tables ami 39 charts 
uy lustratc relation of altcmbincc to enrollment, pre,>aration‘ of 
tPArlioi’s. ^ra(l(Mli^i(ribntion, otr. 

r I^=*'vm.cc, Kans., i« his report 

rot l.nti-l, asks niid answers 90 qnrslions rcffardiiifr the .schools of 
Unit city. Among the (iiie-stions asked and au.swered arc: . 

cvpcime W-r'"''" -lonoy aino.iR (1,.- s.-vcrnl 

U'liiit. (lo (ho.se Mpiivs show? " . 

U-h„, liable riilu.-c,U-maii,ls will ,l„..s„ ,„:.Uc uiH.ii taiwrcico? 

\Uiiit clianccs will thi.s iH-i-essitiUc iii iia- l.awi-.-m-.- builKot? 

Hdw nttpji the hinh post of ItvIiXK ut\Wt (ho srh,H)N? 

How many Hilldrpn fnllot} of jiroinothm? 

Ho\V mmiy children skl/tjied n prmle? 

I«ii hnt siihjcfts do rhildron iiiiiko (lii» i|ios( fallnres?, ^ 

Is T.nwrence iXHulInr ln this rcsi>ect? . . 

Mh«t do we know of -failures for nil iI)tvrh!Mivi)7 , . ' 

AA^hnt Is the retnrdnfhm hi o(ich Inilldlnsr? s ^ 

Have wenny hnalHortompnrlson In fheSnottei*? 

Whnt (loen the conipnriKiiQ show? ' # . . l* ^ 

Wimt bn.s heeii ilone to huprove the s(tuntioi»? 
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SAJLARIES AND PROMOTIONS OF TEACHERS. 

1 ntil u itliin flu* post Iwn ypoi’s tliou'ducotioiial and professional 
.standards for teachers had lieen r.aised slowly until most of the 
.smaller cities re(|iiin‘<l applicants for teacliiiifr po.sitinns to he hifrh- 
school graduates with an additional year or two of professional 
training, or in lien of such training a year or two of sneecssfnl 
experiencx*. Tn not a f(*w cities the standanl has been diflicnlt to 
inaintain, owing tn tlie fact that many teachers have i-ecPntly left the 
profe.>.sion to accept more lucrative positions with the National Gov- 
ernment or with private corporations. Tn many of the sctiools in 
smaller citres it is not nnnsiial fora teacher to ircei.ve a salary of less 
than $(500 a year. Since positions elsewhere, paying $1,000 or $1,200 a 
year, were easily obtained, the teaching corps in inanv of the smaller 
cities has btam almost depleted of its e.\]>eriencc t teacl^-s. As a re- 
snlt those less e.xperienced and h'.^s well p#(*]):ire<l h^e to be em- 
ployed. Many married women who taught school 10 or Hi vearsngo 
have returned to the classroom. Tlie plan- of emploving marriexl 
women who have tanglit school is to l>e preferred to that of em- 
ploying girls jn.st out of high scluxd, from the fact th'at the married 
women-, though they may -not have completwl- a high or norninl 
sehoxd eoiirse. have a broader view of life and know elii'hlren mneh 
more intinmtxdy. In order that those who formerly taught and who 
are again taking np teaeliing may know something of ivcent devMop- 
ments in ednentional methods, a superintendent slionld hold nnmer- 
ons conferenex's to assist these teachers in gaining the newer point o-f 
view in educational methods, .fs many as imssible should be in- 
duced to attend summer ;;chools for teachers. 

If .school boards had increasiMl salaiit's in proportion to the in- 
frease. in living e.xpense. there woidd in all prohahility not npw Ho 
such a sm^ tagp of teaclici-s. ^ -Some.’ however, woidd have left the pro- 
fcs.sion, thinking that (hey could i-ender better sojvicc for their conn- 
•try in other lines of work. 

In order to keep the scIxmiIs running sonic .sehoxd Hoards have given 
teachci-s bonusci^of from $r.() to $1(K) a year. Others have gmntcxl 
■^Inry inci-enscs rnn^ring from 5 ^ 35 per cent, the n.sn’al increase be- 
ing only 10 Ihji cent. Snlarixx.s in ptlier profxjssions or xK'cnpatixtn.s 
have increasexl much mxire. ‘Altlmugh the cost of living has, more 
than treWexh teachers’ .sahiri«j have remained *alnioststutianary. The. 
seliooh? in nj^iy of Iho smaller cities.can not help but siilfcr becanso 
tmlierji resign to accept more hiejwtivc'^VositionsJv Jiesi^^^^^^ of 
^te^che^ were all. fob connjyon ^before the war, few tochers reihainin«r 
t^ttR.',6v®,.Yr8rs. Cxihditibns Intye been .going-frtifti Had 
iThgre :is but, one way ^ tlns genei-a^^^ atpay 

the pwfc^]on7^alairite;fcbniidcusufSIB with'the-pi'i^^^ 
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quiml and vv;ith the (‘.xacting (loiuaiids made npoii a teuc-her's time 
must be paid. Tlie increase in salary should be at least 40 per cent 
mer the salary paid two -years affo. Increases of o and 10 iier cent 
have httle or no elFcet in holdin^r t.-achei-s.who have been otfei-ed posi- 
tions at twice their present salarv. 

In determining a salary schedule the foUowhig. principles should 
rocoprnized : ^ 

1. The teacher ;il the very least .should receive a living wa<yc This 
•should inc lude enoijgh to allow her (.. improve hcr.self professionally 
and to save something each yc-ar in anticipation of the time when she 
niust letiix? from active school room service. 

2. The iimxiiniim .salary should lie Miflicic-nt to retain the >ervife of 
the iiiost desirable teacher-. 

3. In the adii.inistraticH of a >alary sc hedule, superior work should 
*i»o recognized. 

In immv of the school systems where merit is a factor in the pro- 
motion of teacher.s. .siiperintoiidents have ck-vi-cd Various plans for 
.uradmg toaeher.s. Of 7s() sniK'rintcuufents rei.orting. ll.>.have 
forninlatecl scliemes for grm]iiig teachers. Whether such ratin.r 
plans can bej|friod out sueeossfully is .a question, especially if tht 
ratpig schcniP^ a detailed one. If a teacher is to be proniot;d npou 
niont. .she should know what staudards the siiporintendc-nt has in 
luind. .so that she may a-ttempt to attain tlioJii. It is not possible to 
.U.ve o.xamiilcs of nil the many standard^ in use. but a few ai-e pre^- 
Mvated fo show wjuit su,x>rii.tendeiits :m,l others are attempting to 
do to clevelt^ subicetive standards for the testing of teachers." In. 
soine of the schemes which oniimcTato '(jualities or elenient.s of «ood 
mstK.mdion the. idea i.s that' thc^ qualitie.s enumerated mKv serve".s a 
basis for self-eritieisni and self-improvement on th/ p^rt. of the 
teacher. I or instance, the superintendent of schools at Kalispell 
Moat., wlio lias pri-parcd » teacher-rating plan, wisely sa.v4| 

WltlHl^se .st.nntinni.s ns n .siifTp-stlun. tenebers need not wait fo have woak- 

t 'i of t.hp‘f,,elms enumeniVecU 

imti . • n-‘. *1 . r lues l,ec.-n called •* uueonsclon.s 

ml i|) i. llio lmbtl.s tbe leaclior Is InstllllnK. u,e taste sbe Is cultlvaiinc 
mi.l the appeals sb^ Is amki.la to ibe fee-lint- uml tl.o volition of tin- ! bll.l ,„v 
nore Important tban any of these elemeai.s. We are mere eoneerae.1 witli vvimt 
the el.lhircn <Iq than will, vvl,«t tlu^ ebiW kiiow.s. . ' 

The following te.sl to W used hy iUe tcachcxs thomsekes to sco 
that they arc not overlooking soinc of tlife <;l<Ti)cpfs '6f .success ; 


I. 

ta) D^>Viopuw*iit of jnjprtHi 

(n yibjwt nai\tforv 
^ ^ 'Att^ntlonir ^ 

- id) Rei^ponsI of class. 


Td’hiilttnc Hi filching.. 

(a) Orj^iitzoMon of snlileot im4- 

e - V. Uv: 

Iti \eacUili« how stiicty. 
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II. 'r*tftnh!nrJii fiodthttf — rmitd. 

U/) Skill ^iii stimulating' ilnm^Ut. 
(f ) r)t'finitcn»*.*<s timj (.-Icuim's.s nf 
aim. 

(/), Skill and caro in assi^anmnit. 
in. *V(7/f>o/ tnttnag< tttcni. 

(ff) (ieiirral caro of r<K>m, hliu-k- 
bnards, window shades. 
^ waste haskrts, lleoi'y, ete. 

(h) Ventilation. 

(c) Care of wrap.s and wanlrubes. 
((/) Care of iKHtks and suppliesi. 

(( ) Care nf desks (teaeher's and 
‘ pupils), 

IV. Profi ■\‘f<io}Ktl ffinip^ncnt. 

(o) Cmlerstandin;; children, 

(h) Cse of lOnsIish. 

. (c) Interest lu (lie work. 

(7) Maimer of reacting on su^- 
gestions. 

(r) Maiiner'of n'Oeiving oriiieisnis. 
!'<? I'oceiv 


IV. J*rofrsf*iouul ttjuiimntf — Contd, 

*(/) l-o.vnlt.vMO other teacliei^ and 
sdiooi authorities. 

(;/) Manner of keeping records. 

(/() Tlimsi tardy during llio ye ar, 
(i) Days ah.sfut during tin* year.' 
V. J*rrso>iot ctjuipmcut, 
ia) Heallh.' 

(M Voitv. 

(r) Taet. 

(d) S> nipittliy, 

(f ) Kvenness of temper. ^ 

U) Diiridty. 

Hi 

(//) Pel'sonal lUMlness hlress. 
ete.l. 

(h) CluM'rfiilnos';. 

(i) Orderliness. 

(y) Winsomeness: appeal to ehil- 
dren. 

U ) Post lire. 


eivo prony>tion in the Kali spell schools beyond $960 a year 
a teacher inu.st slmw marked success. All iHlvuncemeiit in salliry is 
upon' the recoinmeiulation of the siiperintomleiit, confirmed by the 
board of education, which reconiiuendatioii is conditional on ability' 
to teach, professional spirit, attitude toward the school and the 
children, spirit of growth, and desire to excel. 

At Marblehead, ALis.s., tlie teachers are classified by the. super- 
visors and supei intendent into five groups, on the basisbf the quality 
of scrnce they have rendered : 1. Those whose work is of so jwor a 

quality that they should be dismissed from ' the service, 2., New 
teachers whose work has been nnsatisfuftory, U|t who slioV suffi- 
cient promise of growth liTid improvement to justify further trial. 
3, Those who show Jitle, if any, improvement twev the work of pi^e- 
vious years. 4. Those who arc strong teachers and do nniformly 
gfood work; who iiica^iro uj) well in all departments and' show im- 
IMovement f mm year to year. 5. Exceptional toaclicrs whose work 
is superior ; who possess unusual skill in teaching and show a largo 
.lufqsnre of initiative, resourcefulness, and power in stimulating pupils 
^.to qcliieve the most Avorth-whilc*pf the results that the sdiopl s^ks 
y: to accomplish. ^ •. V - ' ^ ‘ 

The school board of .^nn Arbor, Mich*/ has prepared A salary* 
,>««he(][qle^4a^§u^^ Alio I'o^ilar oii^\ After attaining the^m 
sft lj^{tl^:^lchi^ule,' each; itb 

\.^final;fo^iei£iiiaT tnMimiun 

mayd)6 1 ‘ecelVed the second tngAnmh^riod by ineefing,7dunng. the 
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..''■’ji'irr;:::, '"■■ *“•■ t™* 

- l|. n„^ „o .levoto .1 cs,K>ci.lly ,i „3 snl.J..-, or ta..«ht b/tl,e 

<'/» M:iMna r, -ports :,n tl,o n„...,i„«s mioM.Ir.1 nn.l tl.o |H:.rl.Hll,-als n4,i*a« 
11 .'.' I.sin.i..., I,y U„. , .ommii!,... oii.l tl,o surHTiMtoii.lont of sclio.jl.C 

rr.A.v If. - 

t") toiiiiiii;; oi-tit hom-s' ci-nlif f.,r n-aiilMr work In nny nniveiCity collo"# 

r' 

vl.4'|', rh"!,TT,!irr f”' IK'rlcnc-ai; one of 
t T to n,e snbj«.-t or g/mle taught bv the 

JUKI maklnjc reports tJirroon. 

t'U\N nr. ♦ 

t»nj- b,H«iulrerI 

. I< ixo<ull\p coiimmtoo uml ihp suiuM-intomlent of s<-bools 
< M Subscript i.m for :,ml rca.iinc of tu o chu-uti.uutl ,a.rlo,li'cnht. one of Vhicli 
Mnill not be .lovoto.l ospcHniiy ,o the subject or gra.le ta.tgbt by the leachyr 
JiJKl making ivjxirf.s tbereon. * 

ri.AN IV. 

“'t' i'xJe- 

eirto ,lae ^"' ""7 "'0 sttperlnletalont of sohoola. Is <s,ulv«- 

Itnt to eight boars of uulverslry, eollego, or nornim wbool work 

7 '' I'ffl'HlIenis. one of which 

ball not he ,l.oote<l esitclnlly to the subject or g,n<le ttlught bv the teacher 
' •nui making rej^orts themm. 

Any teacher who hns gt,lne<I the tirst In.-rea.so of |100 nmy for the ensuing 
ieifo.l gain an Inciease of $ioo more by inoeting the requirements Of one of tho 
oregohig plans other than the one by which the first Incrense was gnliKHl; but 
iml> two such liicrejWR sluril i>e possible. ' 

. to tneet the rtquiremenis of some one of these plans .luring a trien- ' 

>1 : '-■« v ' 

ICacIi nppllonnt foi- Increase beyoml the maxlnmihof the 8Clie.Illle-Tntl»t noUftr- 
,th. s«r»rlnten.l6nt of schook Jn writing, at ,,he lH>gt„nl„g of the 
' ,' "* ' ”***”" "»* Increase ana stafe which of the jMims bgs Weh,cl.‘otfen ^ 

,J {»nwK<nntlob of this- tHan, nhj tencher who btiSL'hiilfeht three yia^ot 
rtl^re nt the innxjnjuni salary ninl ho8..lyrjijg thenast three vear?, niet the r«l ^ 
qulrnnients Of any oue? Of Utwe plftps. except tft to repofts, mny t^lvS the flrat in 
Cfwse tturlng tfte ^rrent ’ye^f. ftjjt^Ctafy te.lchei^ tfho ’Bns latl^two yearn or 
receive the flrst-^ncw^ ^ the year after that in Sh X 
uteots of any one of the preced«ig pUms lutfe boon uiet ' ^ 

■ ■" ■ ■' ' ■ 

.r - , «. ... ... ... 
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The following efficiency ivcord, picpui^l by the depailment of 
education of the itnivorsity of Chicago, is in ii?ie in some of the schools 
T(‘porting (ho use of subjective standards: 

Kn'irn:N(*Y i:i:('(nax 


DET.ULKl) RATIN': Iwv.l 3 


Mfdh.«. 




\ 


r. Pfrttnnnl fquip- 
mn> f~ 


IT, SttrinI rmd yrn- 

/ ^ 5 j* I* o I) a / 

rquipmnd— 


III. School vionapr 
mrnf~~ 


IV. TfChniquf^ t>( 

/fffcAintf— 




flpnerul ap[M'.ir;ii!r»‘ . 

HpbIHi 

Voice. 


rntellK-lnal c;ip:idly 

Iitttialive iimlsdlf-roiiiiiKH* 

Adaplaliilily and r psttti reef ill iiOv>. 

Accuracy, . 

Industry. 

Knthiisia.sm und opiiini"!!! 

Integrity and sinct*rity 

Sclf-coutrol ! 

I*romplni^'< 

Tact. 


.1 


.1.’ 


•I- 


“r 




Scn.so nf jik<ti('e 

Academic preparat ion 

Crofeisional p re p:\rat iun 

<Jm.sp rtfsiil'jeiT mailer 

I 'ndcrslandinK of children 

Interest in the life of tho-^oliool. . 

Intere*:t in the life of the com 

mnnity . . . . . 

Ability to moot and aiiterest pa- *1 ' ) 

t rons I 


I I 


Intere.'^i in lives o( pttvils. 

CiK)i>erQl(on and loyjUr^* 

rrofessinniU interest und grn 


- - , „ mvth 

T>niiy preparation 

I *se of Knglish. 

Ciu^ ofl ight, h«it. arid vonttlati 

iVSatnosanfrooin 

(’afe of routine 

PipdiUHm(goveniinpst;i|ii , 

l>eniiitenessand clearness of iiim. 

Skill in huhlt forTTUition 

i in n stimnlat mg thought 

Skillln IcarhinR how to.studv 

Skilllaniiectlhiiing M...' 

('hole© of.suhjeat matter 

Organisation ofsnhiect matter; . .: 

Skill and rarein a'^signtneDt ' 

Skill in mr)tii*nting w*ork. 

Attention tnindlddn'alnw'd.s 

Attention am! response of theelossj 
Orowthnfpnpii.i in suhjecUnat (er 
Oeneml development of pupils. . . . i 

Stimulation of Qpmmnnitv. . / 

Moral influence 


turn ^ ' • !™"i 


OENEItAf/ JlATIXt:. 


J !. 


‘ Hecorded by. 


V»tsiti<*n. . . f 


KXI'LAN.VTInN OF TFUMS. 

I. l*rrJtowtl pfiutptiirnt timluiles pliysiail. nieiitnl, fimiUtics. 

^ flr'naml oppearanrr — pbyahtUr, cnrrhtjp^ and lamKitnn) nrutiiesa. 

3» 1>/cc— pUrb» ijualUy, clonrnckK of eehoolroom voice, ^ 

4. /hteUccfN(?ro<$ffcf/p-^tinttve mental ability- ' 

inltUitHC' wJ/*rcliaAee 7 — Indepi^mleaoe, Inj dylginatiog' aodi e*arr.vlng’.'out 

"IdeM,. ‘ 7.. ^ ‘ 


or ■ay*-.. -7%.-. ^ .n-, . 



TOTrc — " 


THE SMALLER (TTIE9. 
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S 


-iii-iRht Mo «||IM nntnrn; KymiMl sclentinc, 


II. an,l vro{v,.,.,,nit i„,|„,u,, „„;,n,ies making: tl.o Uaiclier 

•siTimU.m' ^ ' ^ - tlie school 

otl.t-r th:,a profession.], .Adequacy for 
"-'""i-k fur ,0,u-hlug. A,l,.qu„c.v for pres. 

18 . ( tidnshiinlnt!/ of vh iUl rrn~~\u 

^ ami practical. 

•-' 2 . ,0 know pud help pnpus personal], ■. oot.sido 

f, '"'VU .,1 cuKeasu.s m.d sup.-,-,,.,. .,m,ers. 

-4. I f ol i..',:fioiiul mnl tfrotr'ffi — oITiirt ti> kri’ii tin ti i i 

"i; f tr ,f .. i i inmi u> ivtip up ti) uait ;iml Itnpnive. 

III. .SV, ii,piu,u.s imrliMiiin.l and naillnc factors. 

"■ 

-.--.ha,.„eu.r .,f „rd,.r „„d skU, Shown 

IV. 7 ',r/,»fv»c of fcoc /,,,,0 i,a ln,l,.s skill |„ ,.„.ua,l teach!,',;: aa.l In the comluct 

01 tile liMilnt Ion. 

• * 11 . Dcftnitciu'Sfi and rlcur)ivSH of aitn of t«ufh Mr. i r *> « 

isLili in h, ti.it f tt ,. .. unsuii ,imJ of tuo Work ns n 'whole. 

qOkkIy ana 1 m r^Niirntiy '•Mal.l l.slnui; „peollc» imlomatlc rvsponset* 

-> - lu.re. 

'"‘'of'stll,' .■. uno.nUal n„d ..fllci...., hul.lts 

oi iuoi,i, i|„M a, .,,,1 im,., ■,•<,>. aidlili,-,. aial u.-eds of the ehis. 

whieh .he 

h..,.i.s p, dp... ,.r 

^ l*<'tull«rl/lOH/n,M lUnrcrenc-cs, 

V. /.•«„//., Inehi.le et hl.-mv of the smvo.ss of the above cott.liuf.as an, I skill 

■^ 7 me.'"’', T1 "'<■ c/«.s.-ext..nt to which ^11 of the elok- ,re ■ 

n,„X theul,"" """" " to .he de,.w.;.ds 

42 . <i,„.cth of p„p,/., ,,, Hut,)nt mo(/e,_sli„wii l,y pupils’ ol.nilv f„ ,i„ «, h ef 
l 7 .t',r’s.l;,,'‘'wor"k'!‘'-'’ «".-.tevcr t.:,., „re of 

• ";T:::’:':^:'L:d:;";r'r„rit ■" v "■<• 

Since school s.ipcrjnfcmleffts in the Sfnto of Indinim. tU-e Wired 
uideTtr- 0'vii..srgji»tiir§,iiij,is’,i^G^ to, tW teucluTs 


33. .V 


34. 
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tion of it. Tl»e ^following of >iu‘ci*s- 'itoins is in nse at 

Elkhart : ‘ 

SCHKDri.K OK Sn’CKSS ITKMS, 

‘I, Trnriliu;: Alulily 

A. I'rot‘»'S>ioMjiI iittnimnrm ^■ 5 ^ 

1. Sriiolnstic 

i'roft‘ssi(mnI (min in#;. 

11. T!u* rccinitinii 

1 , Kropjinition of toarlKM* ond ]>upiN. 

Ap|»voprhttt‘iu*.‘^s of sul>Jrct 

3, nt>rmi(ciioss of iiini and pm*|H).so, 

4. Sldll ill (lUi'stionin;;. 

o. I'ro;:ros.sion in plan. 

0 . <’aro ill assiirnmmts of los>:ons. 

7. Halancin;: of Hnos of work. 

C. Uositlis in sciiolarsliip of pupils (20?^) 

1. Ac-qiilsition of facts and relations, ' 

2. Accuracy. 

3. f'lcnotal information. 

4. Awiikcniii;: of sclioiarly intcresrs. 

5. (’lonrncss and cl<*i:aiicc of cx]>rossion. ■ ^ 

II. Governing aiiU Disci 1 dinary Aliiniy... 

\ A. Moral and social inHucncc on pnj^ils and * \ 

coninumity 

AlilUty to develop in tiie pupils the altni- 
iniistic virtues- -recognitfon <»f law am! 

^ social riglits. 

B. 'Ahilily to develop egoistic virtues — industry. 

honesty, reliability, fidelity, etc 

r. IVrsoimlity and upptairance of leacher ( 

‘ rersonal ami inonil worth and intluence, 

' Iiahits, ftlisj^siiion. heaitli, attire, syni* 

' pa thy.' energy, manliness or woinanli- 

ness, honesty, etc. 

Ill; Krofessional and Coimminity Interest 1 :/; 

A. Kmipemtlon with other tenehers.and with ’ 

with supervisors.! ) 

B. Interest In aims and plans of school eom- 

^ iminity.- ( ) 

1. Care of school^ pi'ot>erty — • 

a. Protm-tton of snpplii's and furniture, * • 

. b. Neatness. 

* c. flehoid (lecorntion. 

2 . Building^ up of. strong s<hool sentiment 
, In the eommunity. ’ 

,t . 3. Kducntlonnl, Ilterqry, orsoeinVehih work.. * 

* C. Prbfessfomd. pursuits (oCf) ' 

1 . Pr(*sent IlneR of profes^^Ionnl study, 

2, Reading of. edncatlonnriUoratnre. 

^ . 8 , Attendance .iipbn Slimmer 

' tVtes,^^iiid owoclullonA . ^ ^ 

V - ^ , 


-¥ 


y 


the smaller cities. 


S3 


> Tlio f(illfnvin<r i<^ a scliediilc of =ikvoss ifp,„s piovidc.l bv tlic siippi-- 
iMton.lent of insfnicfion of Indiana aoror.lin? to tbo sobool 

law of fhiu Stale: 


A. 'I'rm Iiiii:: |mwrr 

.'Inn.v rnl.-r Ini., this l.ni rh.' i.iTVy^, 


P^'r a nf. 

^r> 


ntnIioD, n 


>nv ttiituln*: of tracln'r. 
uMs oittniiml. 


pnpHratiou *.f Irs-nu^-. skill in j.n 

It. < I<>\ ontincnt 

'^'!.'’hnnr'’.’.nn TT,'' ''' "h.nvD In IfarK^mo' spirit oVthV 

> ,■ ' nliriuil.. .,1 thi- iniplls ti.ivyril ih.lr .hillv (....k., 

r;ir]j ofln.r, nil.] 1 m-.viii<| m lion] prnp.-ny, ' * 

C. <; moral oltjirariPrKfjr^ 

Cmlrr l"■lnl fl... prr'K,.n„ii,v of the tenoh, ;. hl> .■.nmuun’ltv'ln'ton's’ts’ 
■ sW.iv.l ' f'"- cltlzeD..hlr are c.n- 


ar» 


uo 


- /o t/.;, . J>rrj>,nw h,, snporintondenfs. in 

. ' onjimftion with flieir fcadiprs. Iiihy ],ieparccl salary sclrt>.]ules based 
wpnii iiicnt. .sii, l, a sidicdido wai-.preiinrcil bv a eunimiftee of teach- 
'■I - an. 1 (lie i^ipeiintendont <.f schools of {'olnnibiis. Miss.' Tcachei-s 
;:i(* tli\'i(lod iiilo tlio fullowi]]^ cla.ssos: 

< lass A- -Snppvl..r. A tencl.cr tvimse vv„rl; is ,.x..,.,nion..,|. lencl.cr possessinc 
'ainslial sitil!, .•,.s,.„,v..r„lm.ss. :,n,l I., slinmlate pupils to 

r,. sails tinvs. h.n, I so, .Its t<. .•l.■.•o,nplis■|,. 

lass l!-..,„..|. A t. a. la.,. u|,..so u-,,,- 1 ; is satisfmt.-i-y an.l v.-nr 

10 yr;ir. a str<nu: Ic.-h Iut. 

'•lass C-I-nir.. A t..aolior slnmiaa' l_^,. Improvement from voap to venr V 
icnolier win, |,as prao||.-all?«o..as.sl to trnov „„,l win.so swi.-e Is 
'.oal.tlal wlios,. w.rk Is ain.v,.,, an,l lnconsist..„t. Work sti-.ftn,' -In 
s<nn«‘ fhii(;rs ;md wrjiK* in uihcrs. 

s M-rasatisiVa-t.My. A P a, In.,- tvl.ose ,vork Is unsnt Isfa.Mor.v Imt ,vl,o 
friu‘s in’iimist* of nnd jrrowtii. ■ 

K-InrNiM.rN-Mr<Hl. A nvIh, U rnlrrin;: tin* profe>Mlnn, or one 

\\ host> oxrHMlrm o Is insiirnifirimt mnl umvorfliy nf ivroLnntion,' 

: !• — Poor. A tom-iirr whoso st'nitv is poor nntl slmnld 1 m> (lismiss(‘iL 

All lenrliors nrc rl 
items: 


n:V 


CiJls 


riiw 


ii5sifre>l by flieir pi;inci])al in (be following 


1. 7Vr,o,mf 7"".'d?;-'/;oos.-II,.,,|„,. v.,t,.e. apihairamH., on, Inislasni, etc 

/coi,x.s,o„„/ of„-n7.„,_KMow|..,lt,v or snl,|,.ot nmuer. ItnowIcV.. ..f pi.ii.n-p,. 
<i;iMy propiirntlon, etc. * " sipmnm» 

.Vc/,oo/ .,oom/7m„r»f.-I,|s, !p|lu,.. sysTeni. ntfentlon t,. ronflii.. ete 
4 Tr.irhh,!, W.-f/f -Sciiool s,,lrlt of laiplis am] fo,i,.|„.r, skill in .xuuim.finc 
lof Ifiltlfin, flinrnotel’ of work of piipll, otr,* 
r,.. /fr„t(r.,,_Knowl,.(lce K'nImMi, irow.-r to use km.wI.MlR,., ef,.. 

scliool board of rV;nnstpn.-Tll., made a cloehled ^tartiiro from 
be mnal method of formulatii.g salary .schetirilcs it suggested 
fo file teacliei's that, tliey appoint a committee of th^ir own niiinbepl: 
tlx (lisenss. formtilate, and 'nveommend clVangcslsAvhicli. in - their't^ 
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OK EDI’CATIUX, 


imo- 


1 ?. 


city. Actin^ron this .sug^ostion’lho teaclitMsJn iwvh huiltlin<j; and (ho 
principals as h Mdocted ono of thoir miinher to roprosent thoin 

(in tho (‘Oimm'U<‘o. .TIun rosu It od in a oommitlccjjf nine, whiclrhchl 
a nunthop. of conft'roiicos to discuss tlio vari(»us pliascs of the salary 
schoduio. After ovory conferfiuo the ar^umonts prosonttnl aiul tlio 
(‘onclusio!is roaehed-worc roportod.hy each nicuihor to the teacher- 
they r(* presented. The srlu»ol board^ after making a few minor 
chan^e,s adopted the rccommemlatitnis oi the. coimnittee of teachers. 

The eonimiftee reron^niended timt a salary schedule s1u>uM l>e 
based up(»n tlic following principles: "" 


’ 1. Tli(* Knlaty of 
li viiar \vji;:o. It ’sliouM 


a irarltcr :il (lie very least sliuuM be to provide a 

riiablo a tearluM* t<> do the rondiiii; and ptirsuo snt !i 
studb‘s as an* iK'ro.ssary to ivn*)» her in bnirh witli the in-Mirrosslw itKiviMiieiiiw. 
Ill oilin-atloii in tbi.- ami oilier rmmlriis. In addition it should jKMijdt lier t<» 
.*<ave soincliun;; oarli year l.o pruvidc for tlio tiim* wlioii slic inu.^I of no^’cssity 
retirt* from active s« lioolrooni .-orvico. 

2. The mnxiininn sahyy abould bp sufiirionl to retain l!ic stn’vires of the iiiosi 
desirably* IcaHu'r.-. as well as to indint' ttnielioiN of Jiit:ln*st (piaHty to st‘ck 
ptisltioiis ill tlio Kvan.ston scl^oll|^. It is saft* to say that tins comninnity do- 
luands and is williim to pay for tlu^ be.st |»ossiblo last nu t ioii mid irainhijr for 
its children. 

a. Tho adnihiislratioii of a sjilury sHualule should resnii in si innihitiii^' 
t(*n<*Iiers in tin* s<*rvici* to develop to tin* bi;rliest de;rr(M' whatover t»‘aelum: 
power Ihe.v |ui-m''^s. SnpcM'ior work vhould 1 h* reco^nizoii and I’ownrdod. 
Tmicliers shonhl bo < hissiruN| iin-ordinu^ to the quality of sorvioe roiidorod mid 
nor alone t>n the basis of their yoars of servioc. . 

• * V 

4, Tlio basis fSn* classifvini: toaobers as to their teaotdn;r ellirieney slionid.. 
hv sysIcMnati/.od. nit ronaliz(‘d, and eoiitrotled. jriuTe should' he soinol liiri;; 
drdinlte to show ntMUi whnt tho liH.l^nuem is bnse<l : evidence slioald he avail- 
able lo support llio tinal rating'. 4'lic faoiors on which a teacher is juduefl 
should lie carefully seloetiMl so tis to iiiolmle the really vital cleineids. "I'hc 
t(*rins ustsl should be so ch‘Hrl> dctlnerl that the tnieher will not l»c iu tlonhi 
ns to what is expeetisbof licr. It is of tbe lu^ihesi lm|>ortance that the Ilonis 
.lifted Ik* understood hy Ihor^e wlu) use tlictn. (kaifiislon and laisiinderstmulini; 
are Inevitable If the supervisor ralin;: ami the teacher ratin;:-.iiav(* a difT(*reiii. 
Interpretation of liielr uieanlm;. 4'be ratln;r schnlnlo slnuild enable ri teaehor 
to annlyze her own. work, to dlucoyer her o\Vn streiiulli and weakness, and to 
tind out bow best to reuinly llte def<H ts in lu^ teaching. 

,f>. Salary Increases should be based on Ibe quality of servUv remlererl as 
shown Jty the ralin;; .of. the teacher's elHcieqey. Iu leachbi;; *ns in other lines 
n ** wage Hhoiild be a pmiffcy— more pa.v should meqn hirjrcr or fiiM»r service. 
lifm1iocr<* s(*rvlco should not be rr^wnnhsl by inerea>H* Ui Halary, lest all servlet*. 

I no 1 mil m; Ifq* liest, sliall .suffer from withdrawal of effleleney re\rtinls. In- 
creases of 'salary; sboulfl be conditioned iipiSn demon stnitml increamMl class* 
rotim efficiency. ' 


In applying tlie basic princi(>1es which it amuyineed tlie Evntisfetn ' 





*est 5?dcteimln^^the * pay j of^ individuals 


imi 
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t(>:.cl,or.s; (c) that u srocifiwl salary rate l.e adopted; niul (</) that al ' 
well-determined idun G^^dopted for the .lismi.ssal of the unfit. ' 
The purpose of the. ratin^r plai,, .,s outlined bv the teachers is— ' 

]. To determine the quality of teaching, as a basis for selcctin.. ! 
U>) those Nvho are deserving of promotion with increase.l salaries! ' 

( >) tho.se wl.o ai-e to be retame.l without salary increases: and (c) 
those who should not he retained in service. 

•-». To hell) teachers discover their own strength ami weahne-s and 
to remedy existinfr defects’ iii their work. ' \- 

The following tentative ba>is for rat in- teacher- was rennn- 
nH'iuled: - 


tjotativk r,ASTs roK katixo T^:A(*F^I•:l:s. 


I 


’ lie 


IV. 


1. GriKM'Hl :ippOM niiico. 

2. Hon Ith. 

0. VoU‘0. 

4. Tcot. 

•*». IntrTiofh(al oapnrity. 

7. Inithitivo. 

^ Solf-nml rul. 

Hiitliiisinsm. 

Sinoorily. 

Sw^al (uifl nrofcssioiinj (tbUifif: 

1. Pjvpnrnf inn. nrnilomic, nnd 

professional. 

2. Professinnnl fnt^To.st :iivl 

;rro\vtIi. 

3. /Irnsp of suiijcct nuificr ;im| 

daily |>iT'inu*ntirm. 

4. Usf» of En;rllsh. 

. 5. UndiTstniulInp of mul fnior- 
cst In children. 

Holntioti tn nsMocIntc.s .and 
■ scUooI life. 

7. Holm Ion tn parents and 

coniimin^ty. 
i^rhool tnaftoffrmrui: 

1. Chn racier of <llscli>llnc. 

2. (^uardinp physical vwlfare 

of children. 

3. Schoolrofiip hoiiscktH'pInjj. 

4. Attention routine. 
Tcfichinff technique:. 

X Piictors nffmlug^rceftptlon: 

(<>) cond^iotia 

fft) AttitwfK ot njipft. to 


work. 




% 

V' 


TV. Tf 


'nrh hi(j t rch n iq n < — Cont ! n ued. * 

1. Factors afTwtlag 

thai— f'onllmied. • 

(r) Aitltuth* of pupil ti> 
lt‘;iolior. 

Atiltudc* of teacher t<j 

laipil. ^ 

2. ActIvltU*s <»t‘ liie teuclicr : 

(o) a'cnrinp n luU retain- 
• J iij;: attention.* 

^ ^^i^eh'ctlon and orpanl- 
zutlon of snhjcot 
• natfer. * 

(c) Motivation. , 

(<n Flmrnrterf\^qnestIons. 
(c) Clin meter of illiistra- 
\ lions. 

' (f) Ch’jirlnfr up puplI.V 

difllcnlties. 

^ iff) Attention to Individual 

ne^Hls. 

(h) Capitalizing child’s ex- 

•/ |u»r fence. ^ ^ 

{>) Stiimihulng initinthV 
ij) C’ourtesy to pupils. 

8. Activities of pupils: 

(o) Clm meter of responses. 

(h) Organization of ma- 
terial — diflPerentlnt- 
lag hot Ween essen- 
tlnls ami nouesscui- 
tlnls. 

(c) Imleptindeat tbinkhi^ 
and HQlf-reliance. ^ 
Conporatl^ii^ 

^oachors'^tttf otlierw 

pupils. V 


| 4 ) 
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IV. 


7 ft Tlittiiim 

3 


-Oontiinti'd. 


I 


V: nt 


■Activities (if ]>npil> — (‘mtd. 
Ic) CMiarjicter uml e.xtrnr 
nf (({test ions Ity 
. impils. 

riuii’iiAer nnd extent 
oT field work. 
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V. /iV-.v/zZ/.t-^Con tinned. 

2. Power to use nml 

knnwlodp* frnimHl. 

3. Powers of In it inti VO and j>er- 

sisfetKV. 

4. Powers of iiid (‘pendent Jud;;- 

ment and reas(HK 

5. Altitude toward scliool. 

C. Habit (pf lostin^ results. 

7. .Skili hi perforinnnc(‘. 

S. IVvobipnieiil 

qunlil ies. 

9. T)evelojtuj<'nt 

eclnoss. 

m. Inilui-noo in t 


<<f vliaraoter 
i»f soeiai mind- 


I'tnnnmlt V. 


■Jake of foiivoirienee to indieafo tin* 


1. Oahi in snhj(‘('| matter. 

1. The Stale of 1 t(t lO is used for tlie 
extern ft) wltirii a (piality exists:' Sindi ft tiuirkin^ is relaliv*'; it ran not. of 
eour^e. he 'eoiisiiiored an niisolute measure. A mark of 10 iii self-eoturoi, for 
• examjtie. dues not tnean KH) cent or jierfeet self-ettutnd. hul rallier fliat 
, tin* )>erson stt tnarknl possess(*s soif-rotitml in an umisual dek'ree, wbHj? n mark 
of 1, 2, or 3. would imiieitte ihe lut*k (tf it. 

— . riie qtiftlilif's iist(‘d are in»t ronsid(‘rcfl of e(in:il valU(\ indtlier does the 
Ktaile ^Ii"\v ilieir r«‘)atlve vitim*. It is obvious ho\vt‘vi‘r. timt some of tliese uHali- , 
ties shouki have vastly more ' onsiiierat i(ui fhaii otiiers in tletrrminiiuc the K‘.'n- 
enil ratintr of a temher. 

3. Tile tTHieraJ nifUm of ft teiK’Iier tlierefttrc can not be foutid 1 \y addinjr up 
the miinbers set opi)o^;ite the (iilVereiit items.. .\ tea<:iier's general ratiiiK iHiiy." 
b«' low, ftitliouuli she is iimrked very hl^di in many of tin* iti*ms listml. 

4. It is i (‘eoj^n izt'd tImt dtiforin;; standards of ext*(‘l)(‘mo* in tin‘ ndiids of dif- 
ferent jmiires must rc'^nlt in dilToretiees in Jmi;rineiit. TIn*s(‘ siandnrds so fai- 
ns iHxssible should be stamlardizetl and, imide objertive. Sinndards can be es- 
tablished only throii;:li exp(‘ri('Mce amj lonj; use of fiie scale, with such changes 
aini modiileaiions as‘ar(* fniiml to lie iicvdeil. 

. 3. liiallrase.sU isain-inie oss(Mitial that a U‘tielier sinill bo told and sliown tJic 

basis foi- the rating In any )>artieu!ar. ns well at tlie .final general ehissinciitlon 
hbe is given. ^ ‘ 

All l^ftclicrs fit IjiVftnston tire to be cla.sificd bv tlic siipcr.visor:^ tnul 
finally by tbo snperintt^ndent into five "i*onps, on the basis of tlio 
quality of service tltcy have reutlcrecl. ’Five groups are siiggcstedi 


is of so poor a qmiUty thnt they should ho- (V-sn>ts,se(f 


It Those , whoso work 
from Hie service. 

2.. New* teachers whose^A'ork has been iinsatisfaetoiy. but who sluAv sullU ient 
.priiinlse of gro\vth and* iinproveuient to justify furtlier trial. Knspiomiy, • it 
happim tliat n teaclicr who Jms 'done ex.eellent work else\vhcre iinds it dKItojiU 
Ayith.in:u y«‘ur to; adjust herself to new Oiudittais. to iicw doimmds. nnd to 
tttmHlftiAls .which differ fronuho.se to \vhlch she hfflWieen nmjstomed. 



THI-: .S^fAU.Kn CfTIES. 

I-r v.luo Is c.T„(ly rr.l., 0 ,sl. T...„.|,.ms |s „„ovo„ or not 

"v m.„r. s......,,, ,>o 

'I'* ""if'-nnl.v work ; who ...rasure 
1^ J oil (l.■|.:llJnlems nirl show iiii|iro\ ciiioiil Iroiii yri-r to year. 

I * V""''* h 'I'll' IS wlu'si; \Mirk Is s'li'r'lor; who i)Oss<'.ss iiiitisiial skill 

" inl'liitlve. n'sm,rc, .fulness u.ul jmver 

TMTiis.m'onunondctl l)y.llin commiHoe of tp^clici-s iyuradoptcd by 
I II- lio'ir'l i.t I, .ration that tl.o .nininmm sala.'v sl.onM |,c ;j;75 and 

billows-'' incoascs ^honld be granted as 

!m'I* t(*nr]iOr< III— • 

\<J) <imuj) I— ij,» incivjivo; i«»jM‘)ior iIlHiiNsrO. 

(/,) (h-o,,,. j_uo' In. roas,.-: ,oo. |,rr r..tnii„.,l for furlhor trial. 

(f) (»r<>up ituM’caso. 

If/) i[vnu]\ 

(. ) tiroun .-.-.STo incn nso, or nnu lts of cad. rase to be eon- 

-- .sidei’Ot! ;iihl liiTHliM) iiMilvitlually. 

- The inilinl s,,h,,v for any learl.er is ba.sod on tl.e eliaractcr of the 
.cacher.s ar.nlenue and^ professional e.iuipment. tl.e .,„a..tity and 
■inal.ty o| her |..•ev,ou.s e.Npr, ir.., e, and tl.e salary site ’l, as been able 
to coiiititaiul in licr formoi' posiiioii. 

DL'I'LIC ATE SCHOOLS. 

sSnllicient data_ are not at hand (o .say uhefjier there is anj- gen- 
oi. l npo.nenl ,n tl.e smaller eilics <o adopt di.plirale .sehools. 
Npor..l snpo.antendonls n'port that they arc c.xpori.nonting with s.,ch 
■-elioo uith go.al results. The duplieation sel.ool at Jlonessen, .P;,., 
1.0 given as an oxa.nple of the possibilities of schools 

>110 0 tl.e eight-i-oo,,. In, ilding.si,, ihal eily lias l.een eonve.led into 
a rlupl.ealo sehool. 7(»*thc original bnilding of eight looms there 
ucuUled a gymi.risnmK anditorium, dun.estie seience, manual fraiu- 
ng. a.-t. mnsio ,,-atnre .^tndy, and application roon.s. and a com- 
nmnit) ji*ooiii aiid liiu'ary. 

Tlio nsc of the eight regular clnss..ooms and the eight .special i-omns 
< ming oxery pait of the s.-hool day gives the pnpiJ the .advantages 

t o^tla iQoip oGcupied only part of the time. , " ^ 

All the drawing is (i,.'ig),t l>y one teacher in the ni-t room, whidi Is - 
ariun^ed espccally for the All tlie music is taught, by a 

, . jeoaUearher iu tli.e unt.sic r0otfi. A teacher 1s In the gt^tasiU 
llie^ntire school daif, a^d the different glasses g§ tp the Smftasinm 

^^ the Htanu^draim^ same tfelasses am In 


^ the 
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the tloincatie-^sc'leiicv.rooin* The leadier in tiie library or rcadin" 
room toadies tiie snpplomentarv readin*: to the firn*, st^cond, and 
third irrados, and all the I'oadin^ to tlie, fourth, fiftli, and ^ixth g^des. 
The basal vending in tlu* primary ji’rade^ is taught in the repulai* 
classrooms. Spelling, writHi^j:, En^lisli ;^i*ammar, arillinietic, his- 
tory, aiul ^eo^oapliy are taii^lit. by regular teachers In the das<- 
roonis. Ihider the di nation of the teacher of ex'pressioii the 
pupils !ire tanirht story-tolling, dramatization of sten'ies, and oth(jr 
oral Knglisli work.. Hygiene ami sanitation nml naniro study aie .-^ 
taught Ijv a special teaulier in the iftiture study and application 
room. This puts number work into practice by playing store, for 
which sot^ of measures and wei^its, toy money, and dilfei 
nges of goods ha\e l)eeu supplied. Theiv are no pupils 
sixth grade in the duplicate school. The following program c\- 
•plaius the operation of the school: 


ying store, lor 

different 

'lils !H‘yonjJ?M:t' 


J 
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1 ' 
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i f, 
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I ' “ - ■ 
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1 i 

I ■' 1 
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Music, M. AV. r. • 
1 l.il*., Tu. Th. 

) 
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1 1)1 A. 


Art.Tn. Th. 1 

Fhys. Kd., M. \V. K. 

Music, M \V K 
Kit*., 1'u. Th. 

IVll. 

\if. M. W. K. .. 
KfJ,, Till 'I'll. 

MuKic. Tn. Th. ! 

Uh.; M. w*. r. ! 
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Art. M. AV.K. i 
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(ToMriwni. 

vfn. 
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j__ ' . i 
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Art, M. AV. F. 
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IV H. 
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* IV A. 
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Kkp.,M.W. F, 
Nat. S, A|*p., Tu. Th. 
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‘ Ksp..M. W. F. 
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The superintendent of sdiools at Jloncssen suininarizcs the ad- 
vantage of the duplicate school as follows : • 

It furnlsl.es specinl temlieis f.„- spe,-t..l suhjects. like music, .Ir.iwl.ijr, |.l,yslcal 
<ulturo» (louiostic fcKflMue, iiml luammi trtilniii^. 

at^nrtl'uer ''J’ '‘“'•'"C nil nmnis .Krupled 

schL)l’'“'''^''" ‘'"'f "■<’ «'« I""'-'' }» another i 

It protidos better for the exercise of 'the impils' Uiitural tictivitles 
In the ai.plication room ami the Immhvork roon.s the punii bus an omwtrtu- 
nity to put uto practice his arithmetic, ami in the expres.^on rtK.in or stoTy- 
tcIliiiK and (Irumatizliis room he has an opin.rtimit.v for practical oral Knclhsh 
Our experience so ftir shows that the cliil.lron prefer to t;o to this sch.«)l. 

SUPERVISED STyDY. 

/ 

A few ybar.s ago the attention of tcacheis was called to the fact 
(hat manj- cliildieif fail becanse they do not know how to study \ot 
a few superintendents have, within, the past few years, reamnged 
the daily inogrnm in both the oleiuenfnry and the liigh school so that 
teachers may have an opporiiinity to suifervise the study of pupils. 
.Su|)(>rviscd study nmy no longer lie efinsidered an experiment The ' 
interest in it has become such that .several l>ooks and m)nieronsmuga- 
zine articles Inu e been written on the subject. Teachers’ associations 

and m>titutos have taken if up as one of the vital problems in school 
liinnagoniont, " ’ 

The purpose of suiiei yised study is to shift the emphasis from the 
recitatioii period to the study peijod and to give more attention to 
methods of study and less attention to testing tlic pupils to find out 
how much tliey iTiiiember of the text. A recitation of 10 minutes 
after 30 miiiiiles of supervised study 1s lio dou^bt better than a recita- 
tion of 30 i.imutcs aftor 10 minutes of study, the amount .of time' 
some pupils give to the studying of^ lesson. Since good habits of 
study are more' desirable tliim thc^'liiere accuiiiuliUioii of fact.y one of 
tlie important functions of the tcaclirr is to teach chi!(lref( how (o 
study. . ■' 

Ihe results of su|X'rvisod study have been rejiorted as good The ‘ 
superintendent of schools, at Foxcroft, Me., who mad/fi#l of this 
method in the elementary grades, roimrts : . J 

Many of the supposclly ,0nll pupils UiauIfesfcrunpRurfl n1)l1ltv atttir a short 
llpie. <Itio to the <x.na(l6Doc caused by dnss .ilsmissloh iim] bt'fter motliwls’of c 
N ii<l.y. Nonpromotions wore .llminlshwl. and « in-tter Stan.lam W work was 
obtained la both dlvlsious.!^TIie uall pmflLs jvere not outstrlppcl 14 T>on.in«- to 

‘ puplfa haie. to Walt for 

nearer to behm all same level (Imll^Qiey coWd imwItlMiSive Ui^n wlhi alU^ S 
implls In the $ame greup. ^ ^ . r® 

■ - -V 
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The supeuiitendcnt of schools at Madison, Iini., who 1ms intro- 
duced supervised »(udy into his schools, has distributed to the pupils 
the following suggestions as to methods of study which should prove 
helpful, especially if the teacher encourages and assists her;i>upils 


to follow the sugge>tions : 


SL'OCtlsTlONS. 


1. Make out n rc;:ul;ir stmly un>;:rnm at tlu* of the lorm 0»r both 

m’hool ;iml lumie stiwly. A re^^ular stmly projninu saves time, preveats iillencss, 
prostaits n Ueftultt‘ task fur (*ai li poi iml of tlie diiy.nssuivs prcparati<»ii of t‘arh 
h*sson. shows llu* lUHrssity for liouu* stmly. ami tom Is to ciH-aio lmI>Us (*f remi- 
Inrlty ajon^r all lines. 

2. vlL4iO?JsIbl(‘ aminu'e t*» stmly a sub.)iHt iiiimei I lately following' the rei-Hailoii 
in the subject. 

H. Follow your .snuly program re;;ularly every ilay. Never make an exreiuioii 
to ibis rule. ^ 

4. Hejrin tu work at the bejri'nniiu: nf the period. I>o tad waste time. 

r». Frovble yourself with the material the study of the less<m n^^iiiires at the 
t»f the .stmly i^crunL 

0. Hejrin by reviewing the cliief iH)intsin Ihe last mitaliou in the subjoot m 
be sttidbsl. 

7. Study the jvssiirnnuuu, lU’ sure yon understand it ami know what yon 

are i \pe<i:ed to <In. * ' r 

8. Cooeentrate on the work t»» be done. Do rmt lei other thln;;s atlrad your 
attentimi. When yon stmly make ii serious Imsiness of it. Do not dilly tially.* 

U. Uead the le.sstiu throu;rlt as a whole and ;:et the paieral Idea. 

10. Study eneh p;MimTai)li, topic, or luobk'iu la detail. I'nderstand it before 
jroiuu' to the next. 

11. Mitke use of the <lb l lonary. reforiaicM* ho<iks, maps, and all aids available:- 

* 12. Stop freipientlynnd think over what yon Ijave read. Relate the new ideas 
to old idea? of a like imture.. . 

12. Make a brief written outline of the chief points. Close the book ami 
thiuk tiirou^di tlu* lesson followlu;: the outline. 

14. JteviVw ofleii. Memorize ijni»oj tanl data. . 


THE 'yVAK AND THE SMALL-CITY SCHOOLS. 


Sch<K)ls in, thv> siuallur citio.s have been iiiHucnciid by the war 'in 
jiiaoticiilly the Mune way as those in the larger cities, 'The former 
us u.i-esult of the War have iu soino resi^ects snlfered more and in 
• (.tin*!* i*espects they have made moi^e advanceniciit relatively than the 
latter. In the small city thei*e hns been a greater shortage of teachers, 
owing to the fact that* salaries in most of these* cities are much 
than in the largci; cities. The selective draft calledrinoie men from 
the* schools the $mall cities tlian from the large^ ^ince most of the 
male t^pchmin tlie^ schools fer6 Vithin the draft In some re- 
jspects schools ^fnejotadc more progivss relatively th^in 

^ the rargfe-city schools, t^ior to th® not a few hf the former 
confined their attet\tion chi^y to to acadomic subjects. Now mo^ 





of them have intrmluced iiulustrial. home economic, and commercial 
, lourees. Many have organized night sclmols for adults and espe- 
cially for the foreign-born adult. 

The war has modified the course of study by relating it more in- 
tiini?toly to actual conditions. .Sclioolnien icalized that the teaching, 
of the war should not be deferretl until after the hi.storian hits ar- 
ranged the events in chronological order and has sifted and inter- 
juetcd the facts. Practically e>ery school in the smaller cities has 
hecn teaching the causes of the war. Manv schools have followed 
the movements of the armies from .lay lo .lay by* means of bulletin 
hoards. ^ Discussions m connection with lessons in histor}', geoiM 
raphy, English composition, and literature have hcen common 
< idental instruc(ion.:»'egarding tins war can and. should lie provi.icd 
(liroiigh the opiiortunities offered l)y (he regular St-hool suhjects. It 
..as been fonn.l that a gdod (ime to im|)ie':-s the 'causes aud events 
of the war upon the minds of the childrei^ is when Lihertv I^ans 
are being (loate.l aud when siil -criptions ffrr the Red Cro.ss are bein.r 
solicit^!. However, if definite results me to be obtained, instruc'^ 
tion regarding the war must he’ more than incidental, incidental in- 
struction in school sni.jpcts having prore.l n failure. There nmst he 
sistemntic instruction, there must be some aim. am] riot the teaching 
of a few nnrelated.^s hero and there, and mew and then, in coii^ 
iioQtion with thr other school subjects _ / 

Some .schools have nmde a s.vstematic j-tndy of the war by means 
cf an outline prepared inulcr the direction of the snpcrintendeiif. 
Such an outline projiared by tj^e sniicrintcndent and tcachcis at. 
Hugo, N. Dak., may he given as an illustration of what it is possible 
for a- school to do to make a sy.stematic study of the war.- The ont- 
liiie was preimro.l to suit tlie ditlVn'iit grad.'s. The outline for the 
nixth gi'jule is ffivon herewith : 


orruxi: nv \\\n srrjiY at rAuno. n. oak. - 

i. Tiu* Army. . ^ 

I. Ueffiilnr, 

Nntluiml GuarJ. 

3. XnMonnl Army (first mil), 

II. The j^praphy of the wnrrlnjf nations. 

Ill, Sodariind ronillilons the wanMiia uatlons. 

J. Snffrnpe, s 

’2. Oomilllon of-- V 

(a> Pootijc chr$s^. Oay inl>oivr.s; 

* • (6) MhTille clnases, 

(<*) jclaasea. 

3. (ILsy notions. ' ' ^ • 

4. lilies- for Hm <S)ihnio«uj[>eo^ft. 

6, Pdfiltlc^iijot tromen. \ 
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III. Social niKl political 'comlitionj? amonj? the wnn-Ing nations — Continued.' 

6. Government. ) 

7. (Nunpnre \ylth the Unit oil States. 

8. Inmii^rntion "to tl>e United States. Why? 

IV. Military orjcanlxatlons of — 

1. # Germany. ♦ • 

2. Au.vtrla. 

3. Russia . M 

4 . Italy. ^ 

,•). Franco. 

C. Enplarul. ^ 

7. Vuitetl States. 

V. The llatrne Trihunal. « 

1. Its history. 

2. .\ttempts af ar))|tratlou. ^ \ 

3. .\th»nip]s at (Hsiuniament. 

VI. The .Mfinroe Doftrine. Attitude of Germany toward it. 

" VII. TheVar. 

Why we tn*e In the war, 

(u) Invasion of Hel;iiuiu. 

(b) Sinking of the Pres Idem's message. 

ir) Siuklttg of th?' Sa-H-sT-r; Pres I dent's message. ‘ 

{d) SubnmrinCf^’farfare. 

(r) Making the world safe for democracy. 

VIIT. The irnval habile t)f Heligoland, ilTnstratlug \is<' rd ditaulnaughU, battle 
*<:ruls4'rs. tori>edi*-hoat'des!r<^y*rs. torpedo hnats, and stihninrine.s. 

IX. Mpveniejit for peace. * * 

1. The Hague Trihtinal. The work of raruegie. 

‘ 2. Czar i>f Russia and Ids disarmament proposition. 

3. Trent I made \ip«ui tlie ndvlce of Mr. llryim. 

X. Tlie Red Cro.ss. 

*1. Its hlstoiT. 

2. Its purpose. 

5. ‘ Tell the story o^ Floretiee Night ini:ai»‘. U* :ul the poem toT her bj 

lamgfellow. < 

XI. y. M. C. A. Its ptirposeju relation to the \\i\\\ 

XII. t ’onservution. 

Klhuinntiun of was|e: ♦ * , ^ 

*Xfl) Clean plate* a ml empty garbage can. 

(6) Quit feeding useless pets, ' 

(c) netting'* full value for money. • # ^ 

« (d) Govermuent fixing prices, 

XIII. Tell how the differont chuntrlos finance tho'w’ur. 

• 

The ■WiU' Ii.fs inodifieil the method of tonching mnuy of the school 
subjects. ^The teaching of English composition has been vitalized 
through the discussion of topics relating to the war. Oompositiorfe 
biiswl tijiwn some; cvettt of tlio wap have taken the plnco of^hose on 
topfas i)i jphich tWpupil had |)o.^or' ot,lea§t onj|^ ^remote, inlenest/ 
fjge oiEtBejnbst powt^ffid mea^sryof vitaljzinjr insVuction in lEngtislr 
hasbieeii the .100% Ifbl'c M.iniwc ^|vtnl% ^ Jtew jneivfein^ b^ 
given td'hlstory , and geography ‘blenching ttbout piiKent»d 
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penings and the work the world is now doing. In the manual train-' 
ing shop and in the home economics rooms a motive now prevails, 
while heretofore the pupils in many schools in the smaller cities did 

exercises ’ in manual training and in cooking and sewing. Now 
(hey are making things in the manual training shop that have a real 
tisc. Sewing is for some purpose, making material for the Red Cross; 
cooking has heen put on a moi-e rational basis, the children being 
taught food values and food conservation. The art teacher has like- 
wise vitalized her work. Instead of mere exercises, she has had her 
impils make posters for Liberty Loan, War Saving Stamp, and Red 
Cross campaigns. There is scarcely a school subject that-has not 
been made more alive by relating it to actual conditions. The prin- 
ciple that school work should be related to life has long been advo- 
cated and but litfle practiced. The xC'ur has been a means.of relating 
school work to life. “ 

Before the war the sniallorcity schools as a rule gave but little at- 
, tent 1011 to home gardening under the direction of the schools. A few 
were, however, experimenting with this kind of school work. In 
almost a day practically every small city school system became intcr- 
^ ested in gardening under the direction of a supervisor. Many teach- 
ers ha\e Toluntecred their services during the summer months. In • 
some places the suiiervisors are employed by the school board. This 
IS the bettor plan. In a very .siiinll city the principal of schools 
could \Vell devote part of Ins time to the su)->er\ ision' of home garden- 
other cities the instiuictor of science or teachers especially 
iuterestocl in nature study shmih'l be employed for the entire year, 
M) that during i he Slimmer' ino^iths thev mnv sfipervise the <mrdcn 
Work. . 

- Most of the small-city schools report that they have dropped Ocr- 
nian from the high-school course of study. In those schools in which ' 
(dcriimn h.as been tlic only modern foreign language offered, French 
or Spanish has IScen substituted. Owing to our close relations with 
the French people and our inter?fet injheni, the teacher of the French 
language now ha^ an opporfiinity to vitalize the subject which she 
has never had before. JIany children will be interested in l^min^ 
the language so that they may write letters in French to their broth- 
oi-s or friends now in France, jitld they will l>c interested in learning 
to speak the language so that thej' may converse in French wjfeJx 
those retiring from Frgnce. These motives, it is true, are* not t&d 
real ones ior studying the language, but tlyey ttre so near. that the"" 
letRrh^canhotsiffQritoreglectth^^ : , 

Within the last few j^ears physical trajning htf§ recei^ a potrer- 
fhLppnIse. .06 i-epprtnig, ©ractiCtflly a1|l.3iaie taken 

stqjri totvar<l‘ti«sl)ettsr care of the ohild’s%alth. Soiue haveintr^" 
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ducetl military traiaing, otlfioi's have ijitroduccd ss^'stcuiatic physical 
(\hication. Many have eiaphyecl a school physician or nurse, or 
botlu .Greatez* advanccnient has been made in the schools of Uie 
States of New York and New Jty sev than elsewhere, owing to the fact 
that the State*, law iw each of ymso States requires physical training 
as a pai't of the course of stufly. As good results may be expected 
in the other States that require physicid training. In those States 
where no .such law has been enacted the more progressive cities have 
ma<1e physical training a ])ai*t of the school worL Since such train- 
ing has bwn found to be necessary, the State should require it of 
every school 'and not leave its adoption to lcK*al initiative, beca\i.se 
some citic.s never will have initiative enough tt) introduce a course in 
physical y^iiug. It is sound theory that the State .should require 
every s<‘h^Wto teach those subjects that arc of most vahie to the 
individual hud to the Stale and not leave the intriKluction of vitally 
important subjects to the whims of a loenl eoiiinmnity. livery SUitc 
requii'os that reading, wiiting, and arilhnietic In? taught, these la'iiig 
considered the ‘'tools,” ami that it is necessary Jor every one to have 
a thorough ma.stery of them, so that they may have the means of be- 
coming intelligent citizens. Kvery State should inquire idiysical 
training of every child so that he may become an.cflieicnt citizen. 
Not \intil this is /lone will small eity*schools intrmlucc systematic 
physical training, though the war ha^^ made th(v rieed of such traming 
apparent. , x 

Thus we might contimie to enumerate (he innuence <»f the war upon 
the schools. In brief, eyeiy .school in the smaller cities has engaged 
in some kind of war work. In some of these tlR* .schools have under- 
taken to do everything that was suggested — lied (h’oss work, selling 
Tdberty Ilonds and ,Tln*ifl Stamps, demonstration les.sons in food 
conservation, gardening, etc. Thr(»ugli the school children much of 
the information regarding the war, food eon.servation, etc., has been 
disseniinated, 

* • 

Though the war has. entered the scliools, school men have not been 
unmindful of the fact that a state of war is unnatural and that the 
fundainentnl studies ought not to be crowded out by jvar activities. 
Superintendents and teachers have, however, found that' t^)^y can 
vitalize the regular school subjects by introducing the war intoi the 
schools. They linvo found that the war offers nn opportunity to 
train children in the .service of the State, It is true. that , in peace 
time oppoilunity exists for the .same kind of U'aiuing, but the imme- 
diate need is hot so keenly felG % ' 
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